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THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 


\n easier feeling appears in the pig iron market 
Purchases of 35,000 tons of Bessemer iron for April 
delivery by the Steel Corporation were made at $15.50 
Valley furnaces for the bulk of it and $15.40 at furnac« 
for the balance, the Bessemer association vielding from 
the stand taken one week ago for $16 at furnace. These 
transactions show the purpose of the largest interest to 
hold prices in check and "prevent a repetition of the un 
healthy boom features of 1902. They thus furnish a 
key to the policy expected to prevail in finished material 
markets, though it is to be said that steel billets are to 
day slightly out of proportion with $15.50 pig iron 
Foundry pig iron, like steel-making iron, fails to make 
the advances which have been attempted by some pro 
ducers for several weeks. Southern iron can be had 
at $13.50 as heretofore and it is noteworthy that on this 
basis sales are now made for delivery through the year 
by furnaces that only recently were unwilling to do this 
Northern iron, both in Eastern and Central Wester: 
markets, can be had more freely at the prices recently 
quoted by the lowest sellers and declined by others 
()f a 3,000-ton purchase of No. 2 foundry iron in thi 


Pittsburg district, one considerable lot was at $15.75 
furnace. Since the buying by three open-hearth steel 
iaterests in the East ten days ago, basic iron has beet 
quiet, but foundry irons have been fairly well taken 

that section, prices indicating no immediate prospect of 
an advanee. The general run of foundry buyers hav: 
iron bought three months ahead and are disposed t 


await devel 


pments as to the second half. As indicat 


ng the attitude of large buvers, a 4,000-ton contract is 


reported from Chicago, one of 2,700 tons from New 
York and Conia oft 2. Oo tons trom Pittsburg lhe if \ 
of ( hicago has bought 8,4 mM tons ot cast 1ron pip i! 


that industry is enjoying unusual! prosperity 

Meanwhile pig iron production is increasing. Over 
against it is the improved condition of the foundry 
trade, but the latter still has much room for expansion 
lf the great tide of railroad buying and the wants of 
new industrial enterprises and extensions of old ones 
prove the needed stimulus to foundry operations, fur 
nacemen have large expectations of the pig iron market 
in the next few weeks \s vet the runaway condition 
for some time assumed to be just ahead, is not more 
than a contingency. 

Selling firms which imported iron freely in 1902 ar 
figuring again on business in foreign iron and steel 
Ocean freight and prices abroad are too high for the 


1 a 
bringing m ot iron tor purely home cor sumption, but a 
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$2 advance would start imports by seaboard consumers 

Che building outlook is steadily improving and plans 
involving large business for the structural mills are 
coming forward each week. The American Bridge 
Co. booked 50,000 tons in March, though 40,000 tons 
is a normal average. Pittsburg, Chicago and New 
York have made good additions to structural bookings 
in the past week. 

In other lines there has been no marked activity, but 
with few exceptions finishing mills are getting heavy 
specifications. Meetings of the billet and plate associa 
tions in New York this week decided to make no 
change in prices. Bar iron lags, among mill products 
and the scrap market at the present level works con 
sumption toward steel at the expense of iron. Lead 
ng plate mills are three months behind on delivery, but 
lsessemer tank steel can be shipped in 30 days Ad 
ances of $1 to $2 a ton have been made in light rails 
for which recent demand has been unusual lhe early 
spring has stimulated the wire trade to a marked ck 
gree, and jobbers’ stocks are drawn upon heavily 

\ feature of current news from stecl works and roll 
ing mills is the unusual number of repcerts of record 
production—a factor that 1s to be considered along 
vith the large additional capacity made available since 
1QjO2 

he low freight rates on export steel have been ex 
tended by the railroads to the end of the year, and it 
nay be assumed that the leading interest is permanently 
committed to the sale of a portion of its output in the 


irkets of the world 


PITTSBURG. 


j ark I \ 
| | t St St Corporation this week purchased 
xx tol | r Met 1 tor lelivery \or! pt ictically 
eaning up a the unsold Apt Bessemer at the merchant 
lurnaces lhe Bessemer Furnace Association will ship 25,000 
tons at $15.50, Valles i Northern Oh furnace, through 
Rovers. Brown & ( 8.000 tons t S15.40, Turnacs and an in 
dependent merchant furnace interest in the Valleys will ce 
2,000 tons at Sirs 4 Lihat t ron was secured at thes 
price is not surprising despite the announcement of furnacs 
perators that they \\ uld not se below S16 Pract ally 1] 
ot Bessemer and basic that have been made in the past 
two weeks have been on the basis of $15.50, and one lot of 
<00 1 f Bess 1 \lay | July delivery w: 
it Srs.4 1 \ wo the p ron committee otf the 
Corporation w undecided whether to continue the buying 
ot Bessemer from month to mont r to close tor the entire 
( julia \\ te | wa lisct ed it wa 
" need ts for tl hree months would 
by t 75,00 wa ter le ! it ( ntinue hi 
y I m1 t tf \\ gy { the Liftie ty i fixing 
ireme S led price tinue ft be 
le on foundry lespite the effort t the furnacemer 
f @:6 for N A Sesue fnnet @ 
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dry interest purchased 3,000 tons for second and third quar- Billets are quoted at $25 to $25.50, and Bessemer and 


ter delivery, and on 1,800 tons secured a price of $15.75, while hearth rods, $34 to $34.50 

on the remaining 1,200 tons $16 to $16.15 w paid rhe Ferro-Manganese.—There have been numerou f 
‘ . : , P ten Sa — — > thea ie aa 

largest producer and dealer in Bessemer and basic in tl foreign manganess small lots during the week es 


district, independent of the Bessemer Furnace Association, nave advanced to $49.50 and $50 a ton, delivered Pitt rg 
is completely sold up through April, and during May and Sern 


June, by the acquisition of another furnace, will be in 1 


tion to offer some iron The tonnage on the books of = -& 35 t 5 g 
Ba . . D ; ‘ ' Skelp.—Little new busin | been p d 
the merchant furnaces of both Bessemer and basic 1s hea s 
eek, but the mills cont t per 
ind it has been thought that higher prices are warranted b 
‘ . I ciosed Cal I the \ dal Vv" ( t 
the conditions, but the Corporation officials are opposed t toc to 1c nd red at 1.60c t 05 Git 
buying above $15.50 and there is little doubt that the May and i ae iGo arts all 4: since iin: le 
June iron will also be sold at this price. Rails and Track Material.—Demand for light 1 
Che continuation of the cut rates on steel for export the eavy, and several of the mi : maid tee tonal , 
railroads to the end of the cal lar ye ! \p +t li n le ‘ { { d Ons iter 6 
t that th rate will be made pert ( p d 1 he r at $28, 12-p ; $0 d &p 
will enable the mills in this district to hold the foreign trad ections at $31. No busin | heet cepted at the price 
secured during the depression, Ithough the policy heretotore wever, as the rerolling mill re quoting | t SI 
has been largely to drop the foreign business when the dom Owing to the heavy busin { higher pr 
tic demand increased few of the consumers having ered earlier in t wl 
In finished lines, with the exception of merchant pipe, littl much lower pt prevailed UT ! ! t t eds 
new business 1s being pl ced Ithough specifi ; 1) ( nti ‘ lr} mson tee] wi rks 1 run ra t i} it So per 
heavy In the wire trade the pment re ree p . t rd { tput g 
tracts made months. ago but have been accentuated by tl reased during the we We r tat 
milder weather and the heavy movement from jobbers’ wat litty Ib. and over 500 tor p28 r lot t ) 
houses On open-hearth plates, practically all of the 30 r lots, $32 $ S25 
mills are three months behind on deliveries, although on | 20 $20.50 5 j } > 
semer tank plate deliveries can be promised in thirty d for standard sectior 25 75c¢ to 1.50 
\ll of the mills are in position to make fairly prompt de Plates.— Rei I \ t 
eries of the heavier sections of structural steel, while on tl ind none of th nise ¢ 
ghter shapes, due to the heavy requirements of steel cat eartl t l than three 1 t On B 
works, most of the mills are three months behind. Shipments eliveri n be mad 30 Quot 
of sheets and tin plate from all mills are passing all pre follow plat 
records, but in tin plate new business is light, and consider Clusive, 1.50¢ Pitt g | t 
ible plate is offered for resale, many consumers having ovet 1.00% xtt I follows per Il lange 
bought. Black sheets are being shaded $1 a ton by some of tl oc; marine, A, b. M. A,, d ordinary fire box, 
independent mills, this being absolutely necessary to meet t ( plate ‘ 
prices made by a few consuming interests on overbought 110 in. in width, not | than 5c per | , plate ' 
stocks t vicl t t 
Pig Iron.—The purchase of Bessemer n by the Unite t t : ' t 
States Steel Corporation tor April « very at $15.40 to $15.50 pirat 25 t t t | 
despite the decision of the furnace operators that they would vicle t SI ext | 6 . 
hold for $16, indicates that they are endeavoring to hold dow: gauges 7 1 8, $3 extra: No. 9, $s extt live 
the market and have decided that $15.50 is the maximum at r le thar I d Lerms net in 30 
which outside iron will be purchased, This is in keeping wit! pointed of delivery in the United States except P 
the determination of the ( orporation to keep the marked on Bars. Der 1 f ! ] 


all iron and steel products within reasonable bounds, and the the local n re quoting the t 1. 

May and June requirements will likely be secured on the sam Pittsburg, while the leading producer w 

basis. W. P. Snyder & Co., the largest independent producers 1.70c Pittsburg New busine n steel bar ght, t 
of steel-making iron, are practically sold up to July 1 on their pec ition t unusual he We « 
present furnaces, but will have a small tonnage after May kar iron, 1.65¢ to 1.6934c Pittsburg; | p ( 


when the Mabel furnace of M. A. Hanna & Co., purchased 1.50c, both taking bar extr bessemer st 


some time ago, is turned over. Northern No. 2 for early de pen-hearth steel bars, 1.50c; plow and cult t 


livery, in small lots, is quoted at $16 to $16.25, furnace, but for channels, angles, ze nd tees, under 3 in., 1. I 
extended deliveries as low as $15.75 can be done here is ng differential re maint ed on st I t " 
little demand for foundry iron, most of the large interest f e and not | than o lb. 10 cent 
having covered some time ago, and the small foundries that than 1.000 lb. of j 7 cent dvat 
were buying regularly some time ago have not figured Sheets. tio1 ts | f é 
heavy buyers in the past two weeks. We revise quotatio1 ican Sheet & Tin Plate ( n the month of Mar 
is follows: records, being appt mately 50,000 1 New 
Bessemer. \ ‘ ' ferec b } he« nsice ) ] ‘ 
Besseme Pittsb F ; 

r ] , ‘ 
N 1 | t \ CeIn place tt ! ( pt ( 
No. 2 Fo | G8 } ] nN king ne t Sy ‘ 
(ray Fe ‘ Pit & r 
Basi Valley ry meet t tit I t 


Steel.—Demand for billets and sheet bars for pr mmpt d No. 209, 2.71 N NR 2 4 \ » 2 wm, \ 


| 2.4 2.4 7 \ 
ivery is heavy, but few of the mills can make deliveri 1 Ni 2-24 N 18-20, 2 N 6 oc: N 
less than trom two to three months. Premiums have also in > OZ \ ) \ 2 10 Galvanized. No. 2. 4 
reased, and we note the sale of 1,00 1 f sma heet bat », a&sc: Ne isc: N Ny yx. of 
tor delivery in May and June at $27, f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg 2-24. ORa \ 18-20. 2.71 N . oe | 
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\ Southern Foundry N ] 17 65 t Ss] 

} Southern Foundry No. 2 1715 to 176 

{ Southern Foundry N« 16 65 to 171 

} Southern Foundry N ‘ 1640 t 69 

| Southern No. 1 Soft 17 65 to 181 
Southern No. 2 Soft 1715 to 179 
Southern Gray Forg« 16 40 

| Southern Mottled 16 4 
Southern Silveries (4% to 6% Silicon) 865 to 191 
Jackson Co. Silveries (6% to 8% Silicon) 130 to 22 30 
Jackson Co. Silveries (8% to 10% Silic t } 


Alabama 


! 1d Georgia Car 
1 Mall 


Bessemer 


ar 


Whee! 2115 


eable 7 
iy Rasic iron 65 t gS] 
Billets. Lhe scarcity of int es I rolled products h 
4 resulted in a very firm market. Forging billets are quoted $1 

a ton higher than a week ag nd wire rods are selling strong 
|| at $35 Pittsburg. Rerolling steel cannot be obtained in this 
} market except at stiff premiums Our quotations below are 

ubiect to change according to the tonnage called for and the 
relations between the buyer and _ selle1 We quot roing 
billets, 4 x 4 and larger, up to but not including 10 x 10, up t 
5 carbon, $29; up to but not including .60 carbon, $f ext 
Rerolling billets, Bessemer or open-hearth, 4 x 4 and larger 
$26 and upwards; billets, 37¢ in. and smaller and sheet and 
tin bars, $27 and upwards; according to tonnage and delivery 
Bars.—-The Western situation is without material chang: 
from the condition reported a week ago. Steel bar mills are 
filled to the limit with specifications, consumers bemg in 
sistent for quick shipments. Manufacturers of bar iron, how 
ever, are not so well off Demand continues light and prices 
are unsteady \ desirable order would doubtless bring out 
variety of quotations. We quote carload lots, 1 shipment 
Chicago delivery; Bar iron 1.57 to 1.65c; Bessemer 
open-hearth bars and bands, 1.66%2c base, half extras; sett 
teel angles, less than 3 x 3, 1.76'4c; hard st ngles, t 
: from old rails, 1.60¢ to 1.65¢c; hoops, 1.81'4c base, full extr 
[here 1s a brisk demand from warehouse stocks, and st 
quotations are very firn We quote bar ir 1.g0c to 2 
; full extras sott teel har nd band r.85¢ to 1 sc base | 
extras soft tee inel channels and tee ..Oec i 24 
hoops, 2.10¢c base, fi xtra 
- 
. Sheets. Demand for sheets continues without dimit 
Consumers are specitying for wants several weeks ahead fe 
| ng they will be unable to get shipments later. In all depart 
/ ments, the market 1s exce ption illy strong, some imterests com 
mencing to ask premiums on orders for quick deliver \\ 
) quote carload lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, f 
: lows Blue annealed sheets, Nos. 9 and 10. 1.86'4ec to 1.901 
Nos. Ir and 12, 1.91'4c to 1.96 Nos. 13 and 14, 1.96'c t 
oO! ( Nos. 15 and 16, 2.06 c to I! ( On box an iled 
me pass ¢ id rolled we quot Nos iS and 2( 2.31%c to 
»36'4c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.36'4c wo 2.41%4c: Ni 25 and 26, 
, »41'4c to 2.46 No. 27, 2.46V4c to 2.5114c; No. 28, 2.56 
to 2.61'4c; No. 20, 2.66'4c to 2.71%c; No. 30, 2.76!4c to 2.814 
Store prices have also been advanced, and we quote on lot 
from warehouse stocks as follows No. 10, 2.10c to 2.15c: N 
12, 2.15¢ to 2.20c; No. 14, 2.20c to 2.25c; No. 16, 2.30¢c to 2.3% 
Nos. 18 and 20, 2.50c to 2.55 Nos. 22 and 24, 2.85¢ to 2.60 
No. 26, ».70C to 2.75 No. 27. 2.80c to 2.8sc No. 28 2.90¢c t 
».95¢; No. 29, 3c to 3.05 Galvanized sheets, mi shipme it 


Chicago delivery, quoted a follows 


s > and T4 
2.5614c; No. 16, 2.71'%4c; Nos. 18 and 21, 2.86'™%c: Nos. 22 and 
4, 3.01%c; No. 26, 3.21%c; No. 27, 3.411%4c: No. 28 3.61 
No. 29, 3.86'%c. Jobbers’ prices on lots from store have als 
been revised, and are now as follow Nos. 10 to 14 inclusive 


1x No 160, 3c N os Is 


No, 26, 3.50¢; No. 27, 3.70 No. 28, 2.95 No. 29, 4.40c; N 
30, 4.85 

Structural Steel.—Several of tl building contracts men 
oned in this paragra as pending have since be 


te" , 
ph iast week 
| 


losed up Among these was the Boston Store, whose ex 
tensions will require between 7,000 and 8,000 tons of ste: 
Chis contract was let to the Fuller Co. In addition. the con 
tract for the Sears Roebuck & Co.’s building was let. calling 


TRADE 


2.8 


1 re contract 


was 


sO 


REVIEW 


Aeell G.. seme 
tor # structural shanes and 2,000 t f castings 
for the Northern Trt ( | ling 


] 


let, which 


will requir« 


structural shapes. Several other building p nder 
consideration, and the outlook in th line right 
Prices are without change, and we quote I | 
shipments, Chicago delivery, as tollows ae 
nels, 3 to 15 in. inclusive, 1.76%4c; angle 4 i! 
ind heavier, 1.76% angles larger t ( o1 
both legs, 1.86'4c; beams larger that : . , 
3 11 ind overt 1.70'2c; tees 3 in nd ‘ TSO \ 
the usual ext for cutting to exact lengths, pt ping 
bending or other shop work We te | f tore 
is follows t »710c lor ang m ‘ ] 
res, with 2.10c to 2.20¢e for 18, 20 and 24-11 ean t 1 
ees, 2.05 to 2.1% Phese price tor ¢ 
lengths or cut to specification nm exc 5 
Plates.—No cessation is apparent ’ 
prod ict Phe Iln s Steel ( Irom ) ‘ | 
deliverie nd is ree g spe cat Car 
cess otf it tput New tor re gy rete! t 
Mills Prices at strong | thout « p \\ 
rload_ lots ll shipment Chi delive 
lank steel ' nd he ' ( n. to 14 
tans if plate oniv, 1.6 < eT {it ’ =( 
vase; flang te Ne marin e 1.96 
ll full extra Plate 3-16 thick, $ gatig 7 . 
$2 extra No Q $< ext ] ra . ‘ 
Store pri | | Revise 
tollow nk sf 1 ( t 
uding 72 ; Tr P ' 
over 101 wide ‘ 
ding 72 | ro ( - 
teel, 25c¢ ¢ eads, 2 eX 
Rails and Track Supplies.—Cont 
ts for standard sections, most! f 
Practically these inquiries ¢ Fast 
‘ active pt ‘ t ‘ S rye 
plies are to the ip me) 
hie ‘\ Sc 300-1 S oN 
( th to t Ss 
$32 Light f \ ¢ 
$ of -lh. & Sg , \ ¢ 
hb. Milwaukee n ' py 
\r ol, j p = 
track bolt ‘ " 
Wi NnexXag it 2.55 5 
Merchant Steel.— Al! that 
mills continue sold up to th f 
to take n new t av Spe 
without ¢ or nd ¢ 1 o 
deliy ire a low Spring 
é 1.7 con ( , ‘ Ry 
smoot ‘ 1 Ql ‘ 
TSO! oe p \ t ( pw ling t 
ton k ate 2 | ( ' ed haf 
carload ts 5 p t 
Crucible t steel, 6 to & 
3c and upwards 
Merchant Pipe.—!’: 
ume of specifications Chev ar perat 
ipacity, but cannot keep ( “ 
ce verTic Wi quot 
engin ! ! 
l i ‘ 
g 19 8 c 17.8 
t < ~ ~ 
t< t ? ~ 
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Che strike of the union coal miners continues in this State, 
but at mines where non-union labor has been introduced th 
output is improving some and the Tennessee company in pat 
ticular has found it possible to start up some of their coke 
ovens which have been out of blast since the strike began last 
July. The importation of coke from West Virginia continues 

The statement is made that W. P. Pinckard, who owns and 
operates good coal and ore mines in Tuscaloosa county, within 
three or four miles of one another, is making arrangements to 
erect a modern furnace near Clements or Dudley, Ala., on 
the Alabama Great Southern railroad 

Che steel rod, wire and nail mills of the Alabama Steel & 
Wire Co. have been working day and night for some time on 
orders received for wire, a large order in particular for barbed 
wire being filled to Cuba The company is still manufac 
turing steel at its Gadsden plant, the iron for which was 
stocked on the yards before the furnace closed down for lack 
of coke. 

The opinion is expressed in the Birmingham district that a 
merger of Southern coal and iron interests will be brought 


ibout during the next three months 


The Metal Market. 
NEW YORK. 


Room 1215, No. 150 Nassau Sr., April 4. { 
orFice oF The Iron Trade Review, } 


Pig Tin.—The market during the week took on increased 
strength, the publication of the monthly statistics by Secretary 
D. Mayer, of the New York Metal Exchange, showing a het 
ter statistical situation than had been expected. Trade, how 
ever, remains quiet, with no immediate prospect of growing 
hetter. The monthly statistics show the total arrivals and 
leliveries during March to have been 3,060 and 4,000 tons 
respectively, and the total visible at the end of the month to 
have been 14,592 tons as against 14,911 tons at the close of 
February. The shipments from the Straits amounted to 4,127 
tons, as against 4,505 tons the previous month. During the 
week the London market was active at advancing prices. To 
day’s closings follow: Spot, 30.15¢ to 30.30c; April, 20.75¢ to 
30.25¢; May, 29.50c to 30.00c ; June, 29.25¢ to 29.75c. London’s 
closings today follow: Spot, £139; futures, £134 10s. Arrivals 
at Atlantic ports for this month to date amount to 215 tons 
with 4,542 tons afloat. 

Copper.—The local market continues to be marked by con 
siderable dullness, with the buying for export giving evidences 
of increasing. The monthly statistics show the March ex 
ports to have been 20,168 tons, as against 15,866 tons for 
February. The London market during the week was dull and 
weaker. Today’s closings follow: ~Lake, 15%ec to 153%%c 
electrolytic, 15%c to 15'4c; casting, 147¢c to 15¢. London's 
closings today follow: Spot, £66 18s od; futures, £67 6s 3d 

Lead.—Locally is quiet and unchanged at 4.50c to 4.60c for 
spot. St. Louis remains at 4.42M%c to 4.50c, according to grade 
London is stronger at £12 11s 3d 

Spelter —The market is slightly stronger, spot commanding 
6c, with April and May obtainable at 5.87%4c. London is un 
changed at £23 12s 6d. 

Antimony.—All grades are firmer, Cookson’s selling at &'4c 
to 854c, Hallett’s at 8%c to &'4c. and other brands at 74c to 
8.12%c. 

Quicksilver—We quote $38 per fiask of 75 lh. lots of 100 
flasks London 1s £7 12s 6d 


CHICAGO. 


OFFICE oF The lron Trade R 
1164 Monapnock Brock, April 4. { 


There has been good buying of metals in the week unde: 


review, and prices are very firm. We quote as follows. Lak¢ 


copper, in carloads, 15'4c; less than carload lots, 1534c. Cast 


ing copper in carloads, 15™%c: less than carload lots, 15% 
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Spelter, 6.10c for carload lots, and 6.35c to 6.60c for smaller 
lots. Sheet zinc, 744c for carload lots of 600-lb. casks, and 
7\4c for less than carload lots. Pig lead, 4.50c for 50-ton lots; 
1.55c for carload lots and 5c for less than carload lot Pig 
lead, 4.50c for 50-ton lots; 4.55c for carload lots, and 5c for 
less than carload lots Pig tin, 30'%c for carload lots, and 
3034c for less than carload lots. Cookson’s and Hallett’s an 
timony, 9c Nickel is 45c to 60c, according to amount and 
leliveries 

The demand for old metals is good and prices remain firm 
Dealers’ quotations are approximately as follows: Copper 
vire, 13'4c; heavy copper, 12%c. Light copper, 1134c. Red 
ass, 1134c; red brass borings, 10%¢c Yellow brass, 834 
vellow brass borings 7 c Pipe lead, jc ica lead, 7. 00¢ 


A PLANT FOR CLINKERING FLUE DUST 


\ project is on foot and has assumed pt ictical shape for 
the utilization of the large quantities of flue dust that has 
been accumulating in recent years at the blast furnaces using 
the finer Mesabi ores in greater or less quantities. The pro 
posal is now made by Hoover & Mason, of Chicago, who have 
laveloped the ore unloading machinery bearing their name, to 
take this flue dust, convert it into clinker by a process of 
their own and deliver it again to the furnaceman in a form 
that will make it readily reducible. Hoover & Mason expect to 
build a plant in the Mahoning Valley at some convenient point 
flue dust shipped 


from the furnaces in the two Valleys with which they have 


ind to handle at this central plant all the 
made arrangements Thus far contracts have been made to 


eglomerate the flue dust accumulated at the Mabel, Claire and 


~ 


Alice furnaces at Sharpsville, Pa.; the Ella furnace at West 
Middlesex, Pa.; the Stewart furnace at Sharon, Pa., and the 
two Hubbard furnaces at Hubbard, O. It is probable that 
the Hoover & Mason plant, on which, as well as the proc 
patents have been taken out, will be erected at Hubbard. It 

understood that powdered coal is used in the clinkering of 
the fine ore, which comes from the apparatus in a form qui 
desirable for furnace use 

lhe arrangement with the furnace companies stipulates that 
he flue dust is to be hauled from their furnaces to the central 


plant and the ore clinker returned free of cost to them, they 


to pay for the ore at a certain stipulated amount below the 
cost of lumpy Lake ores of like analysis delivered at furnacs 
This fixed differential, which is an advantageous one to the 


furnaces, represents, therefore, the value which the new 


its present state 1s a worthless 


process imparts to what it 
refuse product of furnace operations. From time to time at 
tempts have been made to utilize a certain percentage of fluc 
lust, wetting it up and charging it in small quantities along 
with lumpy ore; but betwen the lessening of output and the 
blowing over again of a certain part of the fine stuff after the 
furnace heat has expelled its moisture, the results have not 
been at all satisfactory 

Che possibility of clinkering dusty ores at the mine and 
shipping them in a lumpy form is a subject that will no doub 
have consideration if the new process is a success. More at 
tention has been given than ever in the past year to the 
question of treating fine ores, particularly flue dust, so that 
the waste that has been constant since Mesabi ores have been 
used in considerable quantities, may be avoided. In the fall 
of 1904 a working test was made at the Isabella furnaces, 


Sharpsburg, Pa., of the Brown down-draft furnace for the 


clinkering of flue dust [he apparatus was designed by 
Horace F. Brown, M. FE. These tests demonstrated that fluc 
lust can be economically converted to clinker without the ad 
dition of any flux and that by adding a certain percentage of 
lime a saving in fuel can be made 
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PITTSBURG FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION re him t what he could do 


ith those old pot ind he has gotten as many as 18 heat 





At the meeting of the Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Associatior ut this 1s xcept We talked the matter over and finally 
. . — : a 1 ¢al ‘ | ‘ . . . 
neld at the rooms of the Engineer Society of Western Pent ded hi nt ew steel pot, and see what he could 
yania, at Pittsburg on April 3, two papers presented by David | from that \lt gh he was afraid at first that probably 
McLain, of Milwaukee, were read. One treated the producti: he steel pot might affect the metal, and besides the steel pot 
f steel castings historically, while the other was on the “Melt vas not as handy; but when he took the stec! pot he cut a lip 
of s ‘ gs h ically, t a 
ing of Brass with Oil in Steel Furnaces.” H. C. Babbitt, of n each side to make easier pouring. We watched the cast 
g irs i ; abbitt, of 
. ~ > - . 1 ! im he | | rhe hop nd 1¢ were I] iv _ oo 2° 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., briefly related his ex gs in the macl p and they w ll right. We got 3 ‘ 
perience with the use of a Tropenas converter for the pr ts from the first pot, and, if-] am not mistaken, 35 from 
duction of steel castings, and H. M. Lane, editor of the © next erage was 31 heats for e first six pot 
Foundry, also addressed the meeting. In May a smoker will uM n attendance 
‘ . — . , Wr H. MecFadde H I Field a S. McMillen, Mackintos! 
be given by the association, and an effort will be made to or ".- phill & ¢ .. . fillen ureneess 
eanize the foundry foremen and superintendents into an : r. S. Se n, Seaman-Sleeth ( 
3 — , , ey ) ' - Bb. DY ‘ 1. S. MeDonald and H. C. Babbitt, Westinghouse Elec 
sociation as an adjunct of the Pittsburg associatior Mr. Mc Mie. ¢ 
Laimn's paper on meiting b Ss with o 1 steel furnaces fo taly West, James Kearns at W. F. Coburn, Mesta Machine Co 


lows: we Slocum, National Car Wheel Co : 
( Schade and Wm. Mahaid, Braddock M ne & Mfg. ( 





“While I was in charge of‘a crucible steel and iron foundry Yoete Waste ' irv & M ao 
. . tad -—e \. O. Backert, 7 ron Trade Revieu 
4 re On ov one nw nie .) } <e el OV ra 
some years ago, r concern t make their own b re baat ide ot iy Ae eee 
castings, as they had ec: nsiderable trouble in securing service in Be Os \ Mesta M ne ( 
=p - Wm. H Michael O’Hagen, Mack 1 & « 
their castings being light and very intricate I id neve 1 agg” 5. Phillies & Mel.eren 
‘ , Or 1) heovnr Lie "Wn Poe TT, o | Fras Mackintosh-Hemphill & Cx 
handled a brass shop,.and began looking around for a man t John A. Logan, Jones & Laughlin Steel ( 
take charge of it. T had been wondering where we could plac¢ I. G. Blunt, Westinghouse Foundry 
, ‘ os ” = s we had eleaty of room ta out s i _a & FF ter ¢ ) é 
the new departme : l, \\ nad | iT \\ l Rear . Westing] we Fle & Mi ‘ 
foundry, decided to place the brass molders near the steel fur . t Wh te, J > s & Laug : Steel 4 
2 Behean ' 
naces. I could not see why we could not melt brass in our Hay, Whiting Foundry & Equip ( 
: 2 lohn Phillips, Phillips & Mcl.aret 
furnaces, as we could regulate the flame to suit the work. | gp pn ag moo Be ny gg OO 
went around among my friends in the brass business, trying \. W vibbs, Altoona, Pa. — ; 
, 2 ts ‘ M Rene Whiting Found: & Equipment ( 
to find out whether I was right or wrong hefore I started i. M. Wilson, 1 r, Wilson & Co., Ltd 
‘ ' . ‘ ‘ . i M lane / founds 
Before telling what they said, I will give you the conditior ed i + a & Ge Sal 
ih: t existed in our foundry We had six furnaces, two melt ‘ a 
‘ 1 Peermnac n — ot > the hamber : 
ing chamber » the furnace, and two pots to tl nb Large Output at Clairton Steel Plant, 
\t this time we operated from two to four furnaces per day luring t four week period in March the Clairton steel 
ind six heats or twelve pots was the day’s work, and plant of the Carnegie Steel Co., Clairton, Pa., broke the record 
¢ . — lock S the cul . , — 
melter was through at from 2:30 to 3:30 o'clogk, and the o for a plant of its size, producing 42,300 gross tons of ingots 
P , ‘ 1¢ » ae 1 , . 
turned off for the day. We did not look for our steel pots t plant contains twelve 50-ton open-hearth furnaces and 
make more than three heats per pot, when the best of ther the average time of heats was a trifle over eight hours The 
: rf at > al nd the % mae thene 
“ere picke d over and set to one side. and the halance t \ rap consumption was low, averaging about 28 percent, while 
out. The ones we set aside we intended to use in case one of the iron contained about 0.5 percent phosphorus and under 1 
our pots burst in the furnace. Now, I figured, if we uld use rcent silicor The iron used passed through the mixer from 
these old crucibles for melting brass it would be saving the the ¢ rton furnace 


** 
+ 


price of brass pots; and i 


in the furnace after turning off our oil, that would help us Talbot Furnace Operations. 


—. 
~ 


we coul 


lr 


oTed , as O1 -ompany did not want » build a brass foundry , , 

greatly, as our company 1 not want to build a brass f he os & Laushiin Steel Go. Pittshurs, tes stested the 

stile ¢ » larger te rs t] 1? he \ » + ec i . é . : 

until thes os ee oe nan ey Were & thi cone first of its four ew Talbot open-bearth furnaces, making 
“Now, this was the way it looked to me, and it looked right 


eC” | mt tlurnace n operation at this plant Chis 


vat my brass friends thought 


) S S id ed va) now 1 
but, as T said, T wanted to know w rna ilrea produced 125 tons of steel in 24 hours, 


When T told them that I intended to melt with oi! they told wo. seal tn a sane Gor 0 nee feel ne fun 
x 1 “7 
me it W vuld I dc VO Gang “9 ne ‘ r - : pote eV ” wats d capac tv of 200 tons daily. but the original 
lLnew it would burn the metal and so forth ey tol . — ic ae , i 2 
that it was a crazy idea t: e those old pots: they would h etn ae ts j omens -” iy hep 
raat © oti tn . a Poses ft n w turnaces will be reas to operate about May 1, 
a ee —— , a he other two w go in during June and July respective 
| had told our manager that T thought we Wd work it t With these furnaces all in operation the coen-hearth ates! 
way. and T wanted to trv it before telling hi t w 9 ! : 


vill b nere 1 Roo tor lal or 250.00 tons a 
But it proved to be all right far as using the old pots 


the oil was concerned 


“We would pla 1 filed not in the furnace immediatels d 5 ; 
ft i ' , ea a Second Sale of Morgantown Tin Plate Plant. 
after pulling T; ‘ tec not ’ woul iy ir meta 
, . i Special oT  ) 
melted in fre 35 to 45 minute The castings o eood vs Leleg - 
. ! \pi lhe plant of » Morg it 
itisfaction. but ‘ we! 1 young and growing concer ' A 7 me eepuatewn Te 
: . BS \lorgantow! , wa sold ut auction sale at 
we had to build foundry we needed the room for , ’ lel = | ’ 
. : » ‘ " \\ eling vyesterda in | raziet representing Xeed 
cur ron nd ste molders nd we ut in ix br turnace ¢ 2 | Pp 
' ; ~ th S \ P Steel ( rporation attorneys of ittsDure¢, 
f the reeular typ But +* lem netr ited in ur entire ‘ x ; ; a: . : ‘ 8 
| ‘ mt i Nd OF 210,000 cecently ‘razietr 
1. ction that brass could be melted with oi teel furna ; . 
° e . . 4 ugnt tl piant at iction on a bid of $154,000, but Geo. { 
oth after our steel was melted and when we ose to light 9 
: . oe . ‘ Sturge, ol rgantow! representing the creditors, filed an 
1 furnace 1f we were in a hurrv for mec ting Tt al ee ; : «ge , 
t 1 OF $200,200. @ rt reopened the matte ith the 
Lroved that we were right in thinking that we could tho ‘ : ‘ ater W 
| “id pots We ] ive gotter many . eat f Il n old 
Ciscarded steel pot—but al leven heate were tf verave 


} “After we started our br foundry T ha:! placed ther rr 2 Rest pit os air rR 


of the best men T could find to take chare S & a ao f , lair 100 
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THE TREND OF FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


Che monthly statement of all foreign commerce ot 
the United States for February and the eight months 
ending February 28, as compiled by the Department ot 
Commerce and Labor, is of unusual importance, as it 
shows that imports during February increased over 
those of February, 1904, under every heading, the 
principal increases being in imports of crude articles 
and articles wholly or partially manufactured for us¢ 
in manufactures and in articles of food. ‘The imports 
in February, 1905, were larger than in any other vear 
in the history of our commerce and the excess of ex 
ports over imports was smaller than in any month 
since June, 1897. The decline in exports, as com 
pared with February, 1904, was distributed among all 
classes of exports, except manufactures, which showed 
an increase of more than $1,000,000. The only earlier 
month in the history of our commerce in which im 
ports passed the $100,000,000 line was April, 1897, 
when large quantities of foreign merchandise, especial 
ly sugar, were rushed in to escape the increased duties 
of the Dingley act, which went into effect in July of 
that year. The imports of February were $103,057, 
052 against about $89,000,000 in February, 1904. Th 
statistics are in harmony with the general trend of the 
past fifteen vears, which has been toward large exports 
of manufactured articles and imports of crude ma 
terials, a tendency which forms a strong argument in 
favor of the Dingley tariff. 

It is intere sting to compare the statistics for all 
foreign commerce with those relating to iron and 
steel. We find that the mports on articles of which 
the tonnage is reported have decreased 7,264 tons com 
pared with February of last vear and increased 5,163 
tons compared with January, 1905. Comparing eb 
ruarv, 1905, with Februarv, 1904, we find the follow 
ing increases: pig iron, 13,293 tons, due to pig to be 
manufactured into piping and exported; scrap, &37 
tons; bar iron, 2.876 tons; tin and terne plates, 1,9 
tons: total, TS.085 : and the following decrease Ss: rails, 


79 
7,944, there being no imports in February of this vear: 
hoop, band or scroll, 60; crude steel, 705; sheets and 
plates, 024; wire rods, 537; wire and wire articles, 71; 
The importing 
eased, the tonnage 


structural shapes, 1,480; total, 17,721. 
of structural shapes has almost c 
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for February being only 32 and for January 8&1, The 
tonnage table follows: 
MPORTS OF II N AND STEEL Ti THE UNITED TATE i TONS 


February 8 me ending Feb 


1WO4 1805 104 105 
Pig iron 3,841 17,134 161,776 61.426 
scrap 316 1.158 21,107 7 404 
Bar iron . 706 3 582 24 24s 16.209 
Iron and steel! rails 7,944 2 05 7.908 
Hoop, band or scrol S2 22 1,577 1584 
Stee! ingots bs, billets or / : 
ee 1.514 sy 88,714 6,266 
Sheets and plates 1,082 108 8,987 1.350 
rin and terne plates 4.204 » 193 O52 48.05) 
Wire rods 1.700 1,163 13.450 @.S18 
Wfre and wire articles $25 24 01 2.317 
Structural shapes 1.512 2 10.026 1.871 
Total 22 186 20.450 97,406 165,342 


; 


he value of imports included in the table and of 
others of which tonnage is not reported, was: Feb 
ruary, 1905, 1,703,073, against 1,552,011 in February, 
1904; for the eight months, 14,343,904 for 1905 and 
19,447,258 tor 1904. The iron ore imports in February 
were 52,575 tons against 27,853 in February, 1904. 
For the eight months ending February last, the ore 
imports were 423,632 tons against 578,397 tons for th 
eight months ending February, 1904. 

The decrease of exports was greater in February 
than in January, when the exports of articles on which 


i 


tonnage is reported were 7,000 tons in excess of Jan 

uary, 1904, although 18,000 tons less than those of 

December, 1904, and 72,000 tons less than those of 

November. The exports for February are 17,000 tons 

less than those of February, 1904. Comparing Jan 

uary and February, 1905, we find the principal losses 
7 


are: Pig iron, 2,871 tons; bar iron, 799 tons; steel 
rails, 3,767 tons; steel sheets and plates, 1,219 tons 
wire, 1,727 tons. The principal increases were: Steel 
bars, 1.022 tons; crude steel, 6,500 tons, and structural 
material, 4,871 tons. The tonnage table follows: 
BXPOR I N ANI STE! Ro’ THE UN EI STAT? ROS N< 
February sm d'y Fe 
1H 105 1M 1605 
Pig iron 420 7.614 23,4 a5 a84 
Scrap 1.44 7S] 9073 16.4% 
Bar iron 1,687 2,923 10,982 2). 933 
Wire rods 13 8026 12,400 
el bars 7M 2400 + 16558 
Gillets, ingots and bloon 26 205 14,481 is, 182 165.618 
Hoop, band or scro r S25 MO 15 > su2 
Iron rails 1. ‘ 7h2 31 
Stee! rails Sd) 22,211 iW 14% 
Iron shects and plates 69 476 + SON $001 
Stee! sheets and plates “OS H55 sve 10,887 
lin plates, terne plates and ae 150 - 5 143 
taygers’ tin wid = sr 
Structural materia 2.0 sA51 19,971 4.742 
Wire SM1 6580 70) OMe + 06,367 
Cut nalls 737 $32 640 107 
Wire nails 1,7™ 2.355 21.716 22.837 
Other nails, including tacks 237 149 154 2.214 
Tota 57 46 10.4 2s4,608 807 976 


he value of exports of iron and steel, not includ 
ing ore, but including articles on which tonnage is not 
reported, was, for February, $9,179,124 against. $8, 
the same month of 1904; for the eight 


7‘ “ 3 3 11 


months ending with February, $85,546,082 in 1905 
against $67,886,083 in 1904. The exports of ore wer 
1,023 tons in February, 1905, against none in the same 


month of 1904. For the eight months, the ore exports 
were 208,154 tons in 1905 and 75,385 tons in 1904. 


RAILROAD ACCIDENTS AND STEEL CARS. 


\n inquiry has been in progress recently into th 
causes of a railroad wreck at Clifton, DPa., on the 


a 
Pennsvlvania Railroad svstem. The second s 


an excursion train en route for Washington for th 
President’s inauguration ran into the first section. The 
heavy locomotive plowed its way into the coach ahead 
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and many passengers were injured and several killed 


f 


To add to the horrors of such an accident, th 
speedily caught fire and those imprisoned were es 
posed to a second danger. 
A puff of smoke from the leading locomotive ob 
scured the view of the engineer on the second half of 
the excursion train and he took his chances of a proba 
bly clear course. The experiment was costly. But 
the pressure of schedule demands is strong and the 
temptation to have a gi od running record may be the 
cause of many another wreck, 

Numerous inventors have sought for efficient means 
to meet the case. The block signal system is one of 
these methods, and assuming that the engineer sees 
and heeds the indications presented by the apparatus 
the plan works admirably. All mechanical devices 
have their weaknesses, but with careful and regula 
supervision the block system, as shown by its remark 
ably clean record in Great Britain, is as safe a scheme 
as can well be imagined. Whether it would be wise to 
complicate the arrangement to the extent of having 
anv contrivance to take the control of the train from 
the engineer in any manner is doubtful. This has 
been proposed sundry patentees of train-stopping 
expedients. Some ot these latter have a projecting 
arm which, when the danger signal is passed unheeded 
reaches upward to an emergency valve and shuts off 
the steam from the cylinders. By a variation of this 
nethod the projecting arm strikes a valve stem and 
sounds a warning whistle or springs a switch and 
lights up an electric lamp in the cab. The added com 
plication of the road equipment has been an effectual 
har to many of the innovations. There may also be 
the objection that these prospective aids may not b 
conducive to the incessant watchfulness of the engi 
neer himself. He may rely too implicitly upon theit 
integrity. They would add also to the number ot 
things necessitating constant care from others. How 
far this addition to railroad mechanism is desirable may 
be a matter for debate therefore. 

Chere 1S, however, another preventiv f fatalities 


i 
1 


to passengers which is less doubtful and that relates 
| 2 


to car construction Had the cars at Clifton been of 


steel they would not have split and flamed like match 
boxes. Steel freight cars run into wrecks, are tipped 
over and rolled \ crane drags them from the useless 
fragments of their frail neighbors of wood. The frames 
and trucks are readily repaired and they are promptly 
fit for the 

lhe steel car for freight purposes 1s quite a moder 
affair Phe product of the Harvey Steel Car Co. in 
iSo2. follows ifter the fashion of the wagon of 
wooden frame, steel being substituted for some of thi 
parts. The end and side beams, cross timbers, sid 


stakes and bolsters were changed to steel construction 


though the sides and flooring remained for a_ tim 


of weod The evolution of the all-steel car was grad 
ual There were critics not easily reconciled to the 
project, as 1s suggested by a report read at a cat 
builders’ association so recently as 1896. Here is a 
suggestive sentence, for instance, touching upon th 
shortcomings of construction: “It is as unjust to cor 


demn all iron or steel car construction on account of 
the failures as it would be to condemn the use of wood 


in car construction because some of the earlier builds 
of cars, and even some comparatively recent di S1QTIS 
are so poorly proportioned that thev are constantly 
sys es . . ‘ 

falling The use of steel continued to make rapid 
strides and the all-steel car is now a familiar TVyp. 
R —_— | . , j | thine 1} ¢ ] 
OX Cars Nave root and sheathings of w lOUD 
steel under framing, posts and braces are frequent! 
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vering. 


Che lessons taught by the art of steel car construc 


can be aj plied to the carryit 9 of passengers as su 
cessfully as to the transportation of freight This at 


ast has been determined by the latest expression in 
railroad equipment, that of the New York subway. 
rhe requirements there are severe and the high sched 
ule speeds with frequent stops meant a minimum 
weight, and it was equally essential to have a strong and 
The standard car first adopted 
had side sills of 6-in. channels reinforced inside and 
out by white oak timbers. 
I-beams faced on both sides with Southern pine. The 
end sills are steel shapes attached to side sills by steel 
castings and forgings. The body bolster is made up 
of two rolled stee! plates bolted together at the ends 


substantial tvpe of car 


The center sills are 5-in, 


and supported by a steel draw casting, the ends of 
which support the center sills. The cross-bridging and 
needle beams are unusually substantial 5-in. I-beams. 
The maple flooring inside the car is double with 
asbestos fire-felt between the layers and is protected 
below by steel plates and asbestos board. The platform 
posts of steel bar are firmly bolted to the steel sills, to a 
steel anti-telescoping plate under the floor, and to a 
heavy steel angle reinforcement extending back into 
the car 6 ft. on either side. Should an accident occur 
and one platform ride over another, six square inches 
of metal would be sheared off the posts before the 
main body of the car would be reached 

Even this sturdy type of car was not considered a 
final form and plans were made for an all-steel con 
struction \ sample car was the result of about four 
teen months’ labor and after this experience two hun 
dred all-steel cars were ordered for the subway and 
many are in use. ‘They are not strictly all-steel, but 
the term is a fairly expressive one. The framing is 
steel, the flooring of galvanized, corrugated sheet iron 
in combination with “monolithic” cement, the plat 
form flooring is steel plate covered with rubber matting, 
the car sides, the seats and cushion frames are steel 
ind the moldings and window panels are aluminum 


rhe construction is exceedingly attractive to the eve 


nd from a sanitary point of view leaves little to he 
lesired In this latter respect the wooden car is fat 


But im assurances of safety fror collision and fire, 
how do these compare with the miserable traps that 
came to grief at Clifton: \ rear end collision would 
7 


9 
acs 
ot have been so like 


‘ 
v to crumble them up in egg shel 


stv] The locomotive would have tossed them asidk 
r piled them ahead, but with fair chances of life to 
their unfortunate occupants. Many minor injuries 
would he OCCASION! d by a shoc k as in the Clifton 
calamit even if the cars had been all-steel and of 
the subwav tvne There would have been no fire. an‘ 
a\ ind that was the crowning horror of the nicht 
disaster near Pittsburg. The heavy damages to the 
njured and the losses of property and prestige coming 
such accidents ought to commend the decision 
if the subwav officials on the steel car to the serious 
onsideration of the steam roads 

| IK t the 

tJ ;' ‘ 

1 i. ‘ ‘ 
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The Labor Situation. 


STEEL CORPORATION’S ADVANCE IN WAGES. 

On April 1 the wages of practically all of the men employed 
in the iron and steel plants of the subsidiary companies of 
the United States Steel Corporation were advanced and only 
in those departments in which high wages have been main 
tained was no advance made. Nothing specific regarding the 
advance has yet been given out, and no official announcement 
will be made showing to what extent the advance has affected 
the various classes of labor. In the sheet and tin mills, wher« 
the wage scale of the Amalgamated Association prevails, no 
advance has been made, nor has there been an advance among 
the skilled labor in the mills which are operated non-union 
The advance, however, averages from 5 to 7% percent and in 
ome instances is greater. W. E. Corey, president of the Steel 
Corporation, has given out the following statement regarding 
the advance: 

“A few departments in which wages have been maintained 
at a high level will not be affected, but the advance will be 
fairly general in all the plants of the corporation. I cannot go 
into the details before the formal announcement is made. The 
increase in wages, however, is warranted by the general out 
look in our business.” 


STOVE FOUNDERS’ AND MOLDERS’ CONFERENCE. 

A joint conference of representatives of the Stove Founders’ 
National Defense Association and the Iron Molders’ Union 
was held at the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago, March 28 to 
March 31. The S. F. N. D. A. were represented by C. H 
Castle, Quincy, Ill; Henry Cribben, Chicago; Jeremiah 
Dwyer, Detroit, Mich.; E. W. Peck, Rochester, N. Y 
Lazard Kahn, Hamilton, O.; D. McAfee, Quincy, IIl., and 
Fred Will, of Rochester, N. Y. The Molders’ Union was 
represented by Jos. Valentine, Cincinnat,; M. Keough, Troy, 
N. Y.: Jos. Rohlman, Columbia, Pa.; Chas. Holt, Quincy, TI 
Chas. T. Nevins, Taunton, Mass., and LaVerne Peterson, 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. Valentine acted as chairman and Mr 
Thos. J. Hogan secretary of the S. F. N. D. A., was secre 
tary of the meeting. The most important action taken was 
the passage of a resolution by the joint conference making 
the ratio of apprentics one to five The old wage scale was 
reafirmed. A_ resolution was also adopted changing the 
method of paying “cat skinners” from a day wage to a per 
centage basis equal to 15 percent above the wages earned wun 
der regular conditions. 


LABOR NOTES. 

About 500 members of the Structural Iron Workers’ Union 
in Cincinnati have gone out on a strike for higher wages and 
an eight-hour day. Work on many new buildings has been 
stopped. 

Governor Hanly, of Indiana, served notice last Friday that 
rioting at the Inland Steel Co.’s plant at Indiana Harbor 
would not be tolerated, and that if any outbreaks occurred 
he would send a militia to protect the property. No serious 
rioting has occurred and the entire plant is now running in 
fair shape 

Che action of the United States Steel Corporation in ad 
vancing the wages of its employes will be followed by othe 
steel and iron companies. Notices of voluntary advances by 
a number of the independent companies are expected to bi 
posted next week. The Lehigh valley furnace companies have 
already announced a general advance of 10 percent, while the 
Buffalo furnaces have restored the reduction made last year 

While no formal demand has yet been made, it is probabl 
that the wages of the members of the Biast Furnace Workers 


and Smelters’ Union of America, employed at furnaces in the 
Mahoning and Shenango Valleys, will be advanced on May 1 
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In accordance with a notice posted at the different plants of 
the Thomas Iron Co., of Easton, Pa., several weeks ago, an 
advance of 10 percent in the wages of employes was made 
April 1 The advance is in force at the Hokendauqua, A] 
burtis, Hellertown and Island Park furnaces, as well as at the 


Richard mine and other outlying operations 


Obituary. 

Thomas H. Wickes, who had been vice president of the Pull 
man Co. since 1896, and known as one of the ablest assistants 
of George M. Pullman in the direction of his great car 
building industry, succumbed to an acute attack of heart dis 
ease March 28. Mr. Witkes entered the employ of the Pull- 
man Co. in 1868 as an assistant to an agent in East St. Louis 
He advanced steadily with the company until 1886, when he 
was made general superintendent of the Western division 
He was promoted in 1889 to the office of general superinten- 
dent, and soon after was made second vice president. In 1896 
he became vice president, which .position he held up to the 
time of his death 

Capt. Alexander Marshall, purchasing agent for the Stand 
ard Oil Co. at Chicago, died Sunday, April 2, at the Augustana 
hoepital. 

James Madison Seymour, who was mayor of Newark, N. J., 
three terms, Democratic candidate for governor of the state 
in Toor and a mechanical engineer of wide reputation, died 
it his home in Newark, April 1. He was 69 years old. In 
1862, when the Sharps Rifle Mfg. Co., of Hartford, Conn., 
received a contract for gun machinery for the Spanish armory 
it Oveido, Spain, Mr. Seymour was selected to superintend 
its construction. On returning to New Jersey he was made 
genera! superintendent of the New Jersey Arms and Ordnance 
Works, Trenton. The engineering firm of Seymour & Whit- 
lock was started at Newark in 1865, and has continued in 
business since 

Henry Hanna, a wealthy and honored citizen of Cincinnati, 


lied at his home March 27, aged 93 years. Mr. Hanna was a 


Iced al 

heavy stockholder in many business enterprises, including the 
Newport Iron & Steel Works, the Addyston Pipe Foundry 
ind a number of banks. He was actively engaged in business 


1 
until about a year ago 


Heavy Production of Sheets and Tin Plate. 
In the month of March the American Sheet & Tin Plate C 
Pittsburg, broke all previous sheet and tin plate production 


records The output of sheets, including black and galvanized, 


was approximately 50,000 tons, while that of all kinds of tin 
nd terne plate was also approximately 50,000 tons. ‘The out 
put of the latter 1s 50 percent above the requirements under 


i normal demand 


The E. H. Mumford Co. 


Announcement is made that E. H. Mumford and C. § 
Lovell, formerly of the Tabor Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia, have 
formed the E. H. Mumford Co. for the manufacture of mold 
ng machines. Mr. Mumford’s name has been long connected 


with development in this department of foundry operations and 


his contributions to the literature of the molding machine 
have been most important. The various foundrymen’s asso- 
ciations have frequently invited his discussion of the problems 
which the designers of molding machinery have had presented 
to them as they have enlarged their sphere of operations in 


recent years. It is the intention of the new firm to make use 


of the experience of its members to develop a line of molding 


machines aiming at simplicity, strength and efficiency, and 
to employ the latest combinations and modifications, pro 
tected by new patents. The operations of the E. H. Mumford 
Co. will be carried on at 17th and Callowhill streets, Phila 
delphia 
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of the mines of Corrigan, 


on the Mesabi and Gogebix 


\mos She phard, manager 
Kinney & Co., 
Kitchi Gammi Club, Duluth, March 28, fainted and fell on t 
at the Mir 


while at tl 


ranges, 


tile floor, fracturing his skull the base of brain 


Shephard was unconscious for a number of hours, but after 


recovering consciousness showed such improvement that h 


recovery is hoped for, although h 


IH of the 


Cleveland, has returne¢ a trip to Calit 


is condition is 


Clevel 


serious 


very 
Cliffs 


Sheadle, secretary and 


1 from mnia 


William G. Coxe has been elected president of the Harla 


Hollingsworth Shipbuilding Co., of Wilmington, Del., to suc 
ceed David C. Reid. Mr. Coxe has been connected with th 


Engine Building Co. for eight years 


William Cramp Ship & 


man, he brings to his new position large ex 


\lthough a young 


perience. He was in the engineering department of the Cramj 


company and acted as its agent for the delivery of ships t 
lurkey, Japan He 
University of Berlin and gained experience in ship yards in 


scot! 


CoO 


Russia, and China Is a graduate of t 


Eneland and and before coming to Cramps 


W. H. Pfahler has resigned the treasurership of thx 


Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia, and hereafter will devote his tims 
principally to the Model Heating Co., of that city, of whicl 
he is president Mr. Pfahler will continue as director of th 


\bram Cox Stove Co 


Geo. B. Damon, who has been manager of the Wellman 
Seaver-Morgan ( New York office, has been transferred 
to an important position in connection with the engineering 

nd sales department at Cleveland, and W. A. Stadelman, 
for the past ten years manager of the Eastern office of the 


Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., has become manager of the 
Wellman-Sea 
New York 


connection with the 


veneral Eastern oft of the ver-Morgan Co., 


Mr 


prague 


432 Broadway, Stadelman 


} 


with ofhes at No 


is well known from Electrx 
Motor ( 


& Railway 
R 


ilso as chief engineer of the Equitabl 


ilectric ulway Construc 


Bristol Belt Line Railway ( and for the past t yea n 
his connection with the Brown company 

W. A. Roome, who has been general manager of the Scully 
Steel & lron Co., Chicago, has severed his connection with 
that concern 

Richard Devens, for wmber of years minect with the 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co at the Cleveland an 
othces, has been in charge of the New \ vdquartet 
since the resignation of \W \. Stadelman 

Edwin R. Kent, president of Edwin R. Kent & ( 8 Sout 

ul street, Chicago, tool steel manufacture ind distrib 
ters, WI trot New York on April 29 the steamer 

ruria tor a acation -o! definite engt n | rope Mr 
Kent is convalescing from a long and serio Iness, and w 
remain abroad until he has fully recovere: icalth 

N. D. Carpenter, Detroit sales manager of e Carnegie Stee 
(o., has been spending some weeks on the Pacific ( t 
vill return th itter pat t Apr 

John S. Oursler, m ve it Shenane works of 
the ( irnegs Steel ( Ne w ste |? ct appo ile 
nanawger ot | the N« w Cast » nis « ( iegie Ste 
Co., while William H. Lewis, manager of South Shar 
stec] plan Oot the im company, has been ppo it gene! 
manager of all the Carnegie works S| " trict 

Samuel Jackson, assistant master mechanic of the | 


works of the Carnegie Steel Co., Youngstown, O., has resigned 
to accept the position of master mechanic of the Madiso 


mills the American Car & Foundry ¢ 

John A. McKay has been appointed genet imager of tl 
Greenville, Pa., plant of the Carnegie Steel ( 

Harry J. Davis ssistant superintendent of e Homest 
works ot the ( rnegi Steel Co | ttshi ] been ap 
pomted superintendent of the Donora worl t that npany 
He j eceded«at Homestead Jol S. Ung \ 


Iron Co., 
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per t of { ed rtment f 1m 
» » \\ t the 

| departn Homest Cat f Te nd the 

d A» \\ kK ‘ Mr. Unger. Charles A. Menk 
s Mr. W ind Charles F. Fritz will go to Donora as 
secretary to Mr. Davis. E. O. Knight, employed at the 

tead stee! works in an engineering ipacity, goes to 
1 as mechanical engineer Fred Christianer, an inspect 
Home <tead plant, has been py nted superintendent 


Donora 


Neb whi 


ming mill at 


Reed, On aha, 


WIs Iter graduating trom 
Harvard University, tw vears re entered the employ of 
the Am n Radiat Ci Cl g | ven placed in 

re of the | Iropeat mISsmMNeSs ! ] I pany He uiled 
March 29, and w ike his Iquartet Londo 
Robert A. Magley, who for a numb fy was in charge 
! le Bess lFerro-Silic lros ( be ippointed 
eeneral manager of the Bessie Ferro-Si n iron Ce which 
A perat e Bessie turnace at New Straitsvill oon a 
e rebuilding of the stack is complete 
C H. Ha foreign sales manager of the Internationa 
llar ter ( eft ior Australia a tew days ago, and wi 
I naviga ( glo before hi retur 
\ tarewe ( er was given Milwaukee March a 
i. N. Dickson, the retiring purchasing agent of the Allis 
C} ers ( ( ers were laid for forty. H. Woodland wa 
istmaster and numerous responses we nad 
lhe United States District Court at Philadelph up 
nted Charles F. Walters and homas Hadir receivers for 


Iphia Steel & Iron Co. in Philadelphia 


1ci¢ 


} " 
peen general uperintendent 


Winther, who h 


e Chapman Valve Mfe. ( Indian Orchard, M lor 
he past four years, has resigned to take we earned rest 
r. Winther had come to be known as a factory manager an 
ganizer on modern metho Ws experiet being in machine 
p and iron and brass. foundry work | vas f nearly 
: > 
perintendent of the St Br ig. Co. and pr 
. p for gl ; P wit (Crosby sStean 
(,a2 & \ e ft H is Dec many year 
| \ ‘ I society t Mecl 11K | tive Nation 
\ —— Seating Engineer Ls \y ' 
New Ene I drym As 1 
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Stee { 
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The Eastern Machinery Market. 


OFFICE oF 7 n I? kK 


Cc iv 
R m 1315, Ne 150 Nassau Sr., Ay t 


lhe machinery market in this vicinity during Mat was an 
mprovement in many ways over that of the preceding mont 
Not only was the volume of trade larger, but a still mor 
gratifying feature was that it covered more branches, and 


‘here was a much wider distribution of tl 
some time has it been possible to note such healthy condit 
lly drawn is, that all the 


as these, and the inference genera 


basic elements of a prosperous year are present 
very long since the orders booked took in a very narrow field, 


hot d 


yut during the past month this has been con 


rhe spring-like weather has been a potent factor in the 1m 
provement that has taken plac: Anothet son that the 
general business situation is getting better, and many project 


calling for the use of machinery planned during the w 


are now being pushed to conclusion. This is particularly t1 


cf municipal enterprises which are now being projected to 


greater extent than in several years, it being « ymparatively easy 
I Is fe Inquiries that will lead 


to float the necessary bonds tor them 


to the purchase of machinery have been coming in in gre 


numbers, and each day that passes seems to 
iheir increase 


Machine tool 
in their line over March 


merchants note an appreciable improvement 


Some of them say they have taker 


1 


more orders during the past month than they, have in any 


since the boom which ended about two years ago. Not at any 


time since then have the railroads been such liberal buyers 


of machine tools as recently this branch of the trade was 
the disappointing feature in 1903 and 1904, but it begins to 
look as if it would constitute the best branch this year. Om 
machine tool merchant said that railroad specifications that 


are now practically ready for the trade, aggregated about 


$2,000,000, the Philadelphia & Reading road alone being a 
prospective buyer to the extent of $500,000 the most im 


- 
portant contract given out recently was by the Lehigh Valley 
road, whose purchase of machines for its Sayre, Pa., plant 
nd Co, getting 


amounted to over $100,000, the Niles-Bement- P\ 


the most of it. This road will be in the market again b« 


long for some additional purchases. The General Electric ( 


made some good purchases of machine tools also, and wi 


greatly add to these in the near future. ‘The Westinghous: 
Electric & Mig. Co 


for the addition it is building to its Newark plant. It has not 


will purchase liberally of machine too 


been an unusual thing during the past month for many larg: 


machine tool needs to be taken care of by small 


now and then. Ordinarily—as seen last year, for example 


this practice would not be relished at all, but now-a-days 


manufacturers could hardly have anything more to their liking 


[his brings up the question of deliveries, which is becoming 


more important factor with purchasers. Such a thing a 


prompt delivery for any kind of a machine, seems to be 


getting rarer every day. Store rooms that were uncomfortably 
crowded with stock a few months ago, now have a deserte: 


appearance, and every week that 
iffairs becoming more pronounced. For the general run of 
standard machines a month is considered gov 
for those having special attachments of any kind the delivery 


extends to three or four 


months. In lathes and large milling 
machines there are some manufacturers who will not promis« 
W here l house becam« 


informed a few months or a few weeks ago of a contemplated 


delivery short of four to eight months. 


nurchase, the party is urged to place his order as soon a 


possible in order to insure reasonable de very Price ot 
machine tools are extremely firm, ‘Two agents visited by th 
writer, and who handle standard lines, said they expected t 


be told any day to advance their prices. Gossip as to th 
propriety of an advance is being freely indulged in. A few 


months ago the idea would be discouraged, but in many « 
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THE CORT MEMORIAL TABLET. 

Charles Morgan, of the Morgan Construction Co., of Wor 
cester, Mass., read a paper at the Lake Superior meeting of 
the American Institute of Mining Enginecrs at Duluth in 
September last. He took for consideration “The Case of 
Henry Cort,” and presented some historical data relative to a 
pathetic figure among the pioneers in bar iron production 
Henry Cort was born at Lancaster, Eng., in 1740, began his 
experiments in 1765 and set up a torge and mill at Fontley, 
near Farnham, in 1775. He took out a patent on a puddling 
process in 1784 and expended his private funds, some $100,000, 
in developing inventions and building plants. Further finan 
cial assistance became 
necessary and he inno 
cently admitted an asso 
ciate, rich with the em 
bezzled cash of the 
British government. Ex- 
posure followed = swift 
upon the sudden death 
of his partner and Cort 
went down to disaster in 
the crash His papers 
were destroyed by fire 
and he was destitute of 
evidence or shred of se 
curity as to patent rights 
or royalties. He could 
get no redress and the 
licencees under the pat- 
ents were relieved of all 
royalties due him 

Heappears to have been 
blameless but ruined, and 
he failed to get more 
than flimsy recognition 
of his contribution to 
England's greatest in 
dustries Pitt obtained 
an annuity of $8oo0 for 
him in 1794, and on his 
death in 1800 Cort’s two 
unmarried daughters 
were granted pitiful pen 
sions of $100 each 

Mr Morgan at the 
Lake Superior meeting 
announced that permis 
sion had been obtained 
to erect a suitable me 
morial to Henry Cort in 
the Hampstead parish 
church and a replica of 
this bronze tablet has 


been given to the parish CORT MEMORIAL TARLET IN 
church at Lancastet 

where Cort was born. The memorial plate is in th r 

the Hampstead church and the remains of the inventor st 

the adjoining graveyard. ‘The tablet was designed by A. | 
iloward, of Worcester, Mas and was cast by the Gorhan 


‘o., of Providence, R. | 

At the unveiling ceremonies, March 9, the following w 
present: Sir Alexander Binnie, representing the I[nstitutio 
of Civil Engmeers; Nicholas West, Society of Engineer Sir 
H. Trueman Woods, Society of Arts; Prof. W. Gowland, P1 


fessor of Metallurgy at the Royal School of Mines; 


Worthington, secretary of the Institution of Mechanical | 
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vineers; C. McDermid, secretary of the Institution of Mining 
and Metallurgy; Bennett H. Broug! 
ind Steel Institute; A. S. E. Ackerman, president of the Civil 


} 


ind Mechanical Engineers, and J. P. Bedson, of th 


1, secretary of the Iron 


[ron and 
Steel Institute. The tablet was unveiled by J. Williams Benn 


\l. P., chairman of the London County Counci 


Jacob Rohrbach and Charles C. Waters, of Frederick, Md. 
ind L. B. Keene Clagett, of Baltimore, have been elected 
trustees of the Blue Mountain Iron & Steel Co., bankrupt 
he election of trustees is expected to lead to a il winding 
ip of the affairs of the company, which, during its existence 


f about five years, has been almost constantly in court 


lifty years ago, the 
hirst ron water pipe used 

Cleveland was cast by 
Jas. Bettice, who died a 
number of vears ago 
Postmaster Dy wstoe, of 
na, nas received 
a letter from Mrs. S \ 
Stephenson, Winterstedt, 
la, who states that it 
was the wish of her 


father that in the spring 


Oo! Qos slic should r¢ 
mind — th people of 
Cleveland {t 50 years 
befor cast the first 
water pipe Bettice was 
l foundry nan in Cleve 
when iron pipes 
were curiosities Mrs 


Stephenson States that 


she tapped the metal 
from the cupola fron 


whi ] thr first pipe was 
cast 
le rict ess Metal 
, R " Va., will 
re I nN it cilv tl 
{ ul w el is 
on foundry build 
Ww ca npleted im 
thy ‘ eit ( | 
}? tf Bir gham, 1s 
lent | m 
rresick ‘ 
I ~ 
pany ‘ t vhich 
\ } ‘ } wi ly 
=. 0 tor 
HAMPSTEAD PARISH CHURCH. 
e Lhon Spring & G ( i. N. ¥ 
ent neorpm te . ed plant at ¢ N, ¥ 
whet it Wl meet 1 xt \\ ‘ “ te 1 «Al nN ich cry I ul 
fit purchased from rl t Amsterdam, N. Y., for the man 
facture t the ew | 1 < il wagon pring ’ the put 
y toget vag v ( Phot tf Cantstoe, one 
‘ ‘ ‘ lel anime witich will 
t the Worl itors pate ee of the p oy wiht wl 
be manufactured |] e compat The spring | been pet 
fected ining the past year, ind the company w he ready 
t supply it t d let within Tew wecKs It t ect highly 
| 
endorsed by xpert Thi company will also manutacture a 
bicycle g ind other gear and body work 
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Power Plant of the W. S. Tyler Co. of 
Cleveland. built by 








7 TT he 
The new power plant of the W. S. Tyler Co f Cleve 
land, is an excellent specimen of modern design and equip y | 
ment. It w irranged, built and has since been operated uw iller f 
dc r tie pervision otf Leora 5 Rider & * Fe msulting parat 
, he 
engineet f Cleveland, and we are indebted to this firm for | DY 
the « l f its construction and equipment I t 
The boiler hous sO it by 72 It and the engine roon York 
. ’ | 
48 ft. by 50 ft. (An exterior view of the latter 1s seen in Fig Phe 
1). The two buildings are separated by a driveway about 11 vatent 
{t. wide [he engine room 44 It high and the boiler 1 e tw 
45 It. | gh ler e roof girder and 72 ft. high to the peal ! ! 
of the 1 itor on tl root Both buildings are of fireproof The \ 
' | 
onstruction d rest on a concrete foundation 10 ft. below foundat 
the floor | | foundation varies in thickne from 12 in curately 
to 24 1 2 iccording to the different loads imposed t-wel 
wim if 1 tl T 
1 t 
EXTERIOR OF } 
\ é til l fitted with a w ‘ r ink 
( ] ‘ > ft Ve hic | 
( 1) t lt { I b 
‘ ' | ' bher mattin ' | the ' ‘ 
{ \ ‘ ‘ f t ‘ ‘ nad 5 
» « tw rightly p 1 br Ww \ 
gear t to the combinat tl 
react 1 ‘ ed ihe p r lu 
bly desig 1 in other e \ 
lire wl ffect very tractive to t eve { 
d p ‘ ‘ ; the p ¢ } { ' ‘ 
W tactory big 2, 3 and 4 show t ! t 
eg i { Pp ! we ] { l | 1 { 
| . > \\ tie | cl cht th | ‘ t 
Lhe pow equipment in the engine room cot t ot a 30 b 
k. w Ss volt erator upled direct to a 28 in. x48 ul . nger p 
Cor] type ¢ ine, Fig. 6, operating at a speed of gor. p aA ve 
ind Ok. w 11s generator coupled t 1 2 
In. X 42 verti sS cOMpoul d ¢ rl s type el rhe | g.7 
ilso oper ting at gor. p.1 Bot renerat« were built by the { 
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is regularly raised to 210 degrees by means of the exhaust 
The system of steam piping is complete 
In addition to othe: 


steam from engines, 
and is well adapted to the requirements 
safety devices, the steam line from each boiler is supplied wit 


an automatic stop valve to cut out boilers | 


_ ——— 


in case of accident. These valves may also 1m 

be operated by hand from the engineroom en (= 
One of the dangers to be guarded against I? ‘ 

in a steam plant is the bursting of a pipe — | hd 

or a leak in a connection. This may flood oT 

the boiler room with live steam and cause 

injury or even death to the attendants un 

less the flow of steam can be cut off, and a 

great deal of ingenuity has been expended x 

in providing valves which can be worked 

from a distance, or even close automatical i 

ly in case of need i 
[he Foster combination valve can be Ir r x 

closed by hand, either directly or from a 


distance, and will also shut off automatically 
lhis valve is made by the Foster Engineering Co. of Newark, 
N. J action will be 


of interest 


A brief explanation of the valve and its 
The full boiler pressure is always maintained by 
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means of a pipe coming from the opening of the combination 


valve. The main line pressure is maintained on the diaphragm 
of a pilot valve, connection being made by a pipe to some 
distant point in the main line, where it will not cause lower 
ing of the line pressure, should any outlet be quickly opened, 
and at the same time far enough from the boiler to permit of a 
sufficient fall of pressure to operate the pilot valve in cas¢ 
of breakage. A restricted nipple, fitted w:th a small strainer 
and union, is applicd to this pipe a short distance from the 
main, and a stop valve interposed so that the nipple can be re 
moved and the strainer cleaned. The spring of the pilot valve 
a predetermined pressure, say 
sud 


is set to keep it closed agairst 
yithin 50 lb. of actual or average working pressure. A 
fall of the 
chamber of the pilot, the spring immediately closes one valve 


den pressure at nain relieves the pressure in the 
and opens another, permitting the boiler steam to pass through 
the pilot valve and on through the pipe into the piston chamber 
rhe pressure of this steam will act 
han the 


of the combination valve. 


against the piston, which, being of a greater area t 


large valve, will instantly close the latter against its seat, < 


prevent the flow of steam in either direction 


Ihe large valve remains closed until pressure is again ad 
mitted to the main. ‘The pilot valves are then closed and 
opened respectively by means of a hand-wheel. The high 
pressure steam in the chamber of the combination valve flow 
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back through the pipe to the pilot, and out to the atmosphere 
The same arrangement is applicable to a plant with e or 
more boilers. In a battery of boilers as at the W. S. Tyler 
plant, the piping connected so that one pilot . 
¥ ; 
; ; Gh 
- - ; 
’ “it © : 
Pt | ry 
$ 
= * 
x 
" ra 
3 
x =x Ss ¥ ae | 
Tre A “ 
FIG. 2.—PLAN OF POWER PLANT 
operate two combination valves Where a battery « st 
of a dozen or more boilers it is sometimes d bl t the 
batteries into sections, and run emergency pipes to some cen 
tral poimt whence n ect 
e operated tantly 
Each boiler is a » fitted wit 
K boiler feed regulat | e! 
feed controll inufactured b eC. ] 
squires Co of Cleveland, id tl ul 
come of several years xperim¢ he 
eading feature {f the device 1s t ict 
that th n feed valve t d by 
direct boiler pressure It ref p 
I ( l ll Ss operati ns and pel tie 
tu extent without necessarily rrying a 
= F —_ ‘ - pre ~ T I I T¢ IO OT ~4 ) 
} for feeding purp S his ad tag ; 
af) rendered pe lle by the roduct | ‘ 
: ixiliary valve wl re I ent 
i Pig t t 64 i The n 
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‘ * t ixiliary \ itica pt 
. d ed by the expansi dl trac ' 
copper tubes L hi t , Fig 
HE (RON TRADE REVIEW how eavy P n wate! olun 
N1 X-X The water mnect 
if top and bottom witl correspon 
ing parts of the botler, the nnuddle part t the yun ale 
being placed at the height of the true wat ’ dicated at 
W-\W rhe piping run e wate le 
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ected in back of the shut-off cocks, though the upper I 
n may b nade to the dome ett ) 
top bott f the olumn X-X ar ted by nm ¢ rt 
f heavy < ppet tubes called the harp The extre ver | t | 
t tubes are ined in a straight line and this n nee relieve é g thi S 
nk cont s the mechanism by which the for by the spring Communication witl 
y the expansion or contraction of the copper tul hed, the water line f 
1. The mechanism in question consists of the valve tracts, the valve B es and t ( 
t e€ pol nd a single seat, the valve being connect e stean eping past t plug ag 
el he rp by the stub ] The arrangement ! nd ercl the g t 
view given in Fig. 10, The valve seat water supply 
ected to t ther end of the harp by two rods linked he pipe Q f br d locat 
r witl buckle The sectional view shows tl y pos e surg f the water 
R are « yed at start 
' ) ? \ ‘ 
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of the fan housing in order that the fan wheels may be over 
hung on the ends of the engine shafts Che bearings next to 


the fan housing and carried by them, are water cooled and th« 
shaft is of sufficiently large diameter to overcome any pos 


sible heating. 


Two regulating valves are installed to control the opera 
tion of the mechanical draft apparatus These valves were 
manufactured by the G. M. Davis Regulator Co., of 
Chicago, ‘and each is so arranged that with a slight decrease 
of pressure on the boilers more steam is allowed to go 
through the valve to the engine, thus increasing its speed 
The speed of the engine being increased, the draft on 


the fires becomes greater, thus causing the boilers to pro 
duce steam more rapidly. With valves of this sort, and when 


carefully regulated, it is claimed that the steam pressure 
will not vary more than two pounds 


A spur track from the Cleveland & Pittsburg Railroad runs 
alongside of the boiler house and a bucket type of coal con 


veyor passes under the track and conveys the coal through 
the basement of the boiler house, Fig. 12, and up to the coal 


bunkers above, as in Fig 13 [he coal bunkers are of V 
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cu. ft. of free air per minute, at a speed of 75 revolutions per 
minute. This machine was built by the Allis-Chalmers Co 
ind is located in a room by itself just south of the boiler 
house 

Not the least commendable part of the installation is a 
handsomely appointed bath room Chis is equipped with 
shower bath and all the desirable features in modern lavatory 
fixtures for the exclusive use of the engineers and firemen 
rhis part of the installation has been quite recently installed 
at a considerable expense to the W. S. Tyler Co 
Finally there has been organized a large paper ¢ mpany to 


} 
i canal at the 


take power from the Lake Superior Corporation’ 
Sault. This was a plan of F. H. Clergue, before the disas 
trous failure of the original company, and the ultimate success 
of the organization is due to the same remarkable man. The 
new company is to be called the St. Marys Fall Paper Co., its 
B. J. Clergue 


Moore, of the 


The company will take power 
t ] 


capital is $100,000 and its incorporators are: 
and J. H. Moore, of the Sault, and Chas 
Union Trust Co., of Detroit 
from the American canal, which is to be overhauled and re 




















FIG. O.— THE 28 X 458-IN, CORLISS 


section and are of steel and concrete construction and have 
a capacity of about 1,000 tons. The wearing surface of the 
pockets is composed of a granolithic lining 6 in. thick. Fig. 
5, illustrates the steel work of bunkers and buildings 

The same conveyor that is used for the coal is also used 
for conveying the ashes from basement of boiler room up 
to an ash hopper located above the railroad track. ‘This hopper 
is also of steel and concrete construction and has a capacity 
By means of the 
Hunt Co., both the coal 


of about two carloads conveyor system 
which was furnished by the C. W 
and ashes are handled very expeditiously and as it is now 
arranged all of this work is handled under cover 

The heating of the extensive system of buildings compris 
ing the manufacturing plant is accomplished by use of the 
exhaust steam from the power plant. The Webster vacuum 
system is used in connection with the heating plant and the 
heating of all the buildings is at all times satisfactory, while 
at no time is there any perceptible back pressure produced on 
the engines 

Compressed air at a pressure of go lb. is largely used about 
the plant for various purposes and this is provided by a 
cross compound air compressor having a capacity of 1,000 


ENGINE AND 300-K. W. GENERA TOR 


built at once,.at considerable cost. Pulp will come, of course, 


from thé mills of the Lake Superior Corporation. The cor¢ 
poration is increasing its rail mill capacity by the addition of 
some units of machinery, and is very busy with rail orders for 
the Canadian Pacific railroad and others Phe Canadian 
duty is acting as a very efficient bar to the importation of any 
more American rails. Both blast furnaces at the Sault 
now in operation, the smaller turning out something over 10 


tons daily of charcoal iron 


It was announced March 27 that the Canadian Government 
had decided to grant a bounty of $ per ton to encourage steel 
shipbuilding in the dominion. The information was given to 
members of a delegation from the Halifax board of trade who 
went to Ottawa to urge upon the Government the adoption of 
such a policy. The city of Halifax and other municipal au 
thorities some time ago offered a joint cash subsidy of $300, 
000 to any company that would establish a steel shipbuilding 
plant at Halifax The government tonnage bounty is r 
garded as a further step in the same direction. The bounty 
is applicable to the whole of Canada and its adoption was 
supported by delegates from Canadian rate ports, Brit 
Columbia and Nova Scotia. 
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MACHINE SHOP MANAGEMENT. 


BY OSCAR E. PERRIGO. 
The purpose of this article is to point out the methods for 
ascertaining and apportioning the fixed charges, office and 
salary, as well as the miscellaneous expenses, including those 
for interest and depreciation of machines and allowances for 
idle machines, all usually comprised under the general head of 
“burden.” A prominent writer on the management of machine 
shop plants as commercial enterprises, once wrote, “upon the 
ability of the proper official to make correct estimates, depends 
to a very large extent, the commercial success of all manu- 
facturing enterprises,” and in this aphorism he embodied much 
truth. Admitting the truth and importance of his statement, 
we are nevertheless forced to. the conclusion that 
were he to write of machine shop management in 
these times of sharp competition and close calcula 
tions he would also give a prominent place to the 
system of cost keeping and its rumerous ramifica 
tions, pervading as they do every kind and class of 
material, from the time it enters the building up to 
shipment 
The urgent desire for information is well illus- 
trated by the editor of a mechanical journal, who 
says, “there is no inquiry which comes to this office 
more often than the request for sources of informa 
tion on machine shop cost keeping.” And he might 
have added that in this search for information there 
could hardly be a question upon which there 
would be a greater diversity of opinion. The reason 
for this is not far to seek since the science of cor 
rect cost keeping (if we may so dignify it), is as 
yet but imperfectly understood and the ever varying 
conditions where it must be attempted render the 
application of any large number of fixed rules im 
practicable 
It has been often said that there are many ways 
of accounting for the time spent on the different 
jobs in the shop, and for dividing the so-called 
productive from the non-productive expense in this 
direction, but there is a still greater diversity of 
opimion and practice in accounting for the burden 
of fixed and miscellaneous expenses, as well as for 
properly ascertaining them When they are all 
considered and brought out in all their diversified 
aspects and in proper relation to each other the result 
may surprise many good accountants as well as busi 
ness men and proprietors who have used the old 
methods of assessing a certain percentage of the cost 
of material and labor as the proper burden which 


insted 1 | | 


ear in calculating the actual cost of the 

product. This being a level percentage (though jobs 

in large variety and done at a bench, or on a 

power-driven thousand dollar machine), is usually in 

error, sometimes too great, but often too small, and 
i 


the result, even if the entire establishment pays a_ profit 


still leaves uncertainty as to its source, since there are parts 
of the work done more economically than others, and some 
departments which shouJd properly be credited with producing 
more profit owing to the better local management. In this 
case the head of a department who manages his working force 
and his equipment with the greater skill and forethought has 
to assume a part of the burden that another foreman partly 
avoids. When the cost of individual parts, or separate opera 
tions upon them is not known we lose sight of opportunities 
for improving upon manufacturing methods. 

Many realize the practical advantages that might accrue 
from a thorough knowledge of manufacturing costs but have 
an idea that the expense would be greater than the benefit 
It is, however, practicable to ascertain with considerable ac- 
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curacy what | t the is been manufactured 
at a loss 1 what { ta fheient profit, as 
we s to ascert what departme of the shop are the 
more efficient, i order that t proper investigation and 
reme iy ( Pi 1 to e wi are not up to the 
proper standard 

lo w the gerat diversity of opinions and practices in 


the matter of ascertaining 


fixed and miscellaneous ch: 
present time the following 
the manufacturers or the acc 


and apportioning the burden of 


arges in different shops at the 
nstances are given as stated by 
ountants themselves. They show 


the view of the several gentlemen and the various methods 
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inufacturing, as well 


t 
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In one manufactory the man who has charge of the cost 


keeping says that a great d 





that if all n 


is charged to some account 


good dea good judgment 


and most exact system for 


al of good judgment is necessary 


rges and the cost of nonproductive 


ioney paid out for these expenses 


all will be well. It is true that a 


is necessary, in fact in the best 


ascerta ing and apportioning the 


multitude of expense items we may find problems solvable by 


no common rule These mu 
highest rule of all, the rule of 
and experienc: It is not e1 
charge the large variety of 


then expect any reasonable d 
detailed c sts, for the re 


Overcnarge some articies of 





st nece ty be decided by the 
nent, founded upon practice 

gh t iy that we may simply 
expenses to some account and 
egree of in ascertaining 
before stated, that we shall] 

the product while others do not 
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Another manufacturer says that the expense of the entire 
including foremen, plumbers, 


superintendent’s department, 
electricians, watchmen, the drawing room, general 
repair department, pattern shop, etc., should be con 
sidered as nonproductive, while the next manufactu: 
er says, “in our factory we do not recognize that 
there is any such thing as nonproductive costs. All 
factory costs with us are productive costs, because 
they enter into the costs of goods produced ” Here 
is wide divergence of opinion and practice. 

He has 
a fixed price per hour for each machine and the 
, charge added to the cost of 


Again, a manufacturer has this method 


man who runs it. This 
material is the “flat cost,” to which is added a per- 
centage of fixed and nonproductive costs as ascer- 
tained month by month, or once in three months 
This plan comes nearer being correct, provided the 
proper method is used to determine the amount 
charged on account of the machine. At present it is 
sufficient to call attention to the fact that the correct 
valuation of the machines, the floor space occupied, 
power required and what we shall do with the cost 
of those that are occasionally, or frequently idle, as 
they occupy the floor space, which must be kept clean 
with the machine, and this costs, excepting power 
and lubrication, as much as if the machine were per- 
forming profitable operations 


Still another manufacturer gets at his nonproductive costs 
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for the previous six months, and ascertaining the percentag 


FIG. 8.—THE BATTERY Of 


costs The resulting percentage ised 
next six months and so or The fixed perc 
can be added to each class of goo 
= . 
or to individual machines, or even to n 
It would not be accurate if any one impor 
had fluctuated considerably in_ price 
quently the case, for the reason that 
high price paid for a leading te as p 
for instance, in cases where large qi tities 
ings are used, would burd the b with n 
the nonproductive costs th it wht to b 
correspondingly reduce those burdet 1 ot 
which required proportionately sma 
iron castings. It is therefor de 
is open to very serious biec 
Another manufacturer divide hat 
cellaneous narges, not ! t 
surance, etc., into ne than ty 
( f wl tuins seventy-five } 
sh) [his we d seem Ke an unt 
" ints and a plan by which the practi 
th be va ed w 1 na dly he 
ind cost WI! e tne var items ent 
ca ilat S f I 1-p “tive cellan 
d it may be useful to know the t of tl 
ent classes f material 
different periods, or supplied t 
partments, for purp t 
siderat eed n rily be ’ 
the « system, by w we lers 1 t 
expenses of all kinds props hare 
duction of the goods when ready for tl ! 
The ne nufact perce g ( 
the va 1 I f the *h 
cost as to floor sp " j we 
drive ‘ nd their ntet yt 
he pr em I ting f 
that in calculating a percentage of eciat 
the val macl t] lif eacl 
1 be ed as nearly possible 
pe entage : . t é wiht d ¢ 
making a é nb irticl 
against ‘ given nb S 
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which this amount bears to the combined labor and material 
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“life expectancy’ thre ft rance nN \ Ly 

what cost clerk would want to serve as “actuary” in an estab- 
lishment where there are several hundred machines and as 
many different kinds of parts or articles to estimate upon 
We must not forget that some such plan would be valuable 
in considering large and expensive machines which are not in 
continuous use, and are often idle for days and perhaps weeks 
In such cases the interest charge is relatively high and the 


depreciation charge relatively low compared witl 
less expensive machines in pt ictically contimuous 
use [hese considerations add to this a many-sided 
problem ind render it more perplexing as we en 
deavor to give the varied factors proper attention 
and weight 
In accounting for the actual costs of the product, " 

and fixing up in adequate plan we are confronted 


principally with the problem of accounting for the 
hurden of fixed charges, non-productive labor and 
1 


miscellaneous expenses. While the cost clerk must 


be a good bookkeeper, with a clear insight into al! 


the clerical phases of the problems involved and a 
ibility to prepare correct records of the business 


transacted, he must also often reason as a mechan 


with a certain array of facts, in order to deduce 
¢ es f 1 


usions of value to the degree of 


efficiency the shop has attained in the manufacture of 
a machine part and its efficient routine through the works 


These conditions will be puzzling to a man who is simply a 


commer! ‘ountant. We should hardly expect that a 
bank accountant would be much of a success in handling the 
cost system of a manufacturing establishment 


We may easily ascertain the sum total of all fixed charges 
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penses and s vi this sum as to have 


moneys paid out, (except for material and labor) charged 


+ 
ok 


mething,” but this method could hardly be dignified 


; 


system lo properly divide and apportion these costs 
; 


is the correct aim and sphere of a cost system if it is to be a 


valuable 


in 


i 


aid in understanding the details of manufacturing 


increasing the efficiency of equipment and employees 


/ 


[wo general plans are frequently used for this purpose and 
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Vat 


iations adapted to suit individual conditions. In 


the first of these the method charges to each job a percentage 


\f the total burden of fixed and of miscellaneous expenses in 


' 


; 


Wih¢ 


} 


by 


proportion to the number of hours of direct labor. This is 


dividing the total burden of expenses by the total 


number of hours worked for a given period, say three or six 





mths, or a vear, thu btaining an hour rate which 


mav be added to the cost of labor and material to 


make up the actual cost of the job Chis plan is de 
fective, as it places all classes of labor, skilled or un 
skille 1d whether working with a few hand tools 
or with an expensive machine, on a level. By thi 
method a job done largely in hines would not 
hear s fal share wl e the b done at a bencl 
by ind, w ear exct e burden. Such a plan 
( 1 only | f any reas ble degree of accu 
racy where the employe Ss were On a neal equality 
s to wages and the work done on machines of 
nearly eqt < t. fi I pact | power! These con 
ditions will seldom be met, hardly ever over an 
entire tact \ d we ont iv never mm a machine 
_ 1Op 

The second plan apport the expense burden 
on a bas of the direct ist for each job 
In t the t burde divided by the tota 
un t p I rect for a given period (a 
efore) and using t juotient i percentage ol 
burden, is to be added to tl yst of direct labor and 
material on eacl b The fallacy of this plan 1s 
that it takes mt of the very important fa 
tor t time | t st ‘ ta Ww Dp ed man ov 
cupies twice the time n doing a job on a certan 
macl ( man getting twice the pay, i iaturally 
follows that while the cost of labor has been th 
same, the cheap man | ipied the machine twice 
1 g yet the ( ged again thi n 
‘ e has b the nanifestly wrong 
mad might « vy 1 0 ‘ rf d flere! 
the col tne | parti irly i 
hop where ther g t ersity the cost ot 
| , - i fant rend ten ; 
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While the time, or hourly plan corrects some of the defects 
of the plan of percentage of burden to the cost of labor pl 
it brings in quite as erroneous ones of its own. It takes no 
cognizance of the value of the machines used, whether they 
cost a hundred dollars or a thousand, and a speed lathe might 
be assessed with just as much burden as a 72-inch planer 
Again, a boy earning six dollars a week would count for as 


much by this plan as a machinist getting three dollars a day, 





FIG. II THE CONVEYOR UNDER BOILER ROOM 


so far as the expense burden is concerned. This plan would 
work many glaring errors, particularly in a manufactory with 
a large variety of machines and where the work ranges from 
comparatively small to quite large and heavy parts. In manu- 
facturing establishments where the work is quite uniform and 
the machines upon which it is done are nearly of the same 
first cost, and where the wages of the operatives do not vary 
to any considerable extent, either of the above plans may 
answer all reasonable purposes. But where these conditions 
do not prevail we must look for some plan better suited to the 
prevailing conditions, and one that, while neces 
sarily more intricate’ and expensive to administer, 
will tell with a reasonable degree of accuracy the 
costs of our products of whatever class, weight, or 
material, and enable us to know when and where 
losses and profits occur and what class of product, 
what department, or what individuals are responsible 
for the one or the other 

“By “fixed charges” will be understood interest on 
the cost of land, buildings and fixtures, insurance, 
taxes, water rates, etc. By “expense burden” will 
be meant the cost of so-called non-productive labor, 
the cost of power, lighting, heating and ventilating, 
cleaning shop, interest on cost, and the deprecia 
tion of value of machines, etc. By “supplemental 
expenses” will be meant the burden charge on idle 
machines, etc. “By “general burden” will be under 
stood the sum of all three of the above charges 


Each machine forming a part of the equipment of 


the manufacturing plant should bear a portion of 
the general burden according to its first cost, and 


annual depreciation, and incidentally an additional 
portion due to the fact that some of the machines 
are sometimes idle, therefore earning nothing. Each 


employe not working at a machine should have a 


due portion of floor space burden charged in ad 
dition to his wages Since the only. source 
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+ ! ; t "A +1 ; 1] pe ‘ 
kind must be borne as a burden upon the manufacture of these 
products for the market he entire volume of work in the 
shops is made up of a succession of jobs, each of which has 
a distinguishing number. They may, however, be classified as 
product, improvements, repairs, tool making, experimental, 
nd so on 
Wi v1 erly vith the first es 
1, the cost of the land upon whi 
gs e erected Phe the cost of t os 
hen the cost of tl power, lighting 1 
ventilating plants, and t plant for the t 
if power, including shafting, belting, el viring 
lynat motor nps, and all fixed a es 
In this st I costs a i partitions, railing ¢ 
g, b racks, benches, f 1 desl p vay 
tracks and « off fixture id f p 
telephones, and a sin r applia ly 
connected with the machines. We will add t ( 
together and ascertain the interest upon t t 
per year lo this amount we will add 
buildings, fixtures, etc., taxes, water rates, depr 
tion and maintenance of buildings, cost of f hing 
power, light, heat and ventilation, per year 
dd » ft s if I superint t i I 
fice f foremen, watchmen, e1 boys, et 
ofhes unt ce This will covet r fixed 
charge pius e expenst rden, w is to I a 
vided by tl irea of fl I irtact juare feet 
giving the burden which every square t t 
whether occupied by a machine, a work bencl : 
in erecting = fi or ther c exp ‘ 
must be gotten out of the sale of pr t 
such a manner as to bear in equal proportion on all jobs in 
considering carefully the difference of the value of the use of 
the equipment involved in each of them individually 


Having ascertained the burden due to cost of buildings 


power, lighting, heating, ventilating and maintenance, to 


gether with the wages of so-called nonproducers, so far as 
these will be constant, or very nearly so from year to year, 
we next consider the question of the burden due to the ex 
pense of equipment of machines required for the work con 


templated. It has been pointed out that by one of the plans 
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discussed the difference in time was disregarded, and 


other the difference in wages, while in both the difference in 


the cost of the machines upon which the work was done was 


lost sight of entirely. In this present plan the method of prop 


this burden will be explained. To ascer 


erly accounting to! 
burden of a machine nsider its cost. 


depreciation, the insurance upon its value, and 


xpense we first c 


tain the e 
then its annual 
and drive it 


the expense to hous¢e It is customary to fix ten 


percent on the first 
depreciation. For the next year we subtract five percent from 


cost of a new machine for interest and 


the original cost and use this result in fixing the next valua 
tion. To this amount we add the expense burden of so much 


t of floor space occupied by it and its operator, 


per square fo 
as found by the expense burden percentage previously ex 


While it 
] 


machines each year and 


plained will not be convenient to go over all the 
assess them separately as to their cost, 


neither will it be necessary as they may be divided into groups 


or classes on the following plan. Those costing $500 or less; 
those from $500 to $1,000; then by even thousands upwards 


Every machine should be numbered and its special rate re 


corded in a book kept by clerk, giving its changed 


rate each yea! The employee using a machine will note on 


his job time card, in a space provided for that purpose, the 


th 


number of the machine, for the information of the cost clerk 


who may er expense burden on the job 


There is one more element or factor of burden This is the 


hourly burden of idle machines, or the supplemental expense, 
and is disposed of in this manner. By having on the job time 


he numbers of the ma 


and having 
knows 


machine 


cards t hines in actual use, 
the numbers of all machines in the shop, he readily 


what machines are not in use. An account of the 
urred is kept during the month and distributed 


While 


will be found equitable 


rates thus in 


pro rata over the jobs during the succeeding month. 


this is not strictly correct in theory it 
much more easily accomplished than an 


llow up each 


in practice and 1s 


attempt to job in the department containing 


the idle machine ind distribute this burden among them 
before the account on each was closed. There is an important 
point gained by this a int of the machines idle, in the whole 
shop, and in the different departments. It tells a very graphic 


story of the management of the department in keeping all 


the machines at work and the opportunity for placing them in 


constantly em 
should be 


machine 


other departments where they will be more 


altogether It very 
lost 


icks of the older practice 


ployed, or disposing of them 
distinctly 


money. On 


means 


of buiiding an entire machine in one department, and another 


} ; 
machine of different type o 


s 


n another department, rather 


than to so divide the work as to have the department equipped 


with machines of one type (as planers) and the next with 


another type (as lathes) and so is that while one depart 


ment will be crowded with one class of work, say planer work, 


the next one will have their planers idle and the lathes will 


be crowded The writer remembers one shop arranged after 
these ancient ideas in which, by actual count, nearly two-thirds 
of all the machines of the plant were idle at a time, and largely 
owing to the above causes, thereby throwing on each machine 
in use the expense burden belonging to three machines This 
meant that the shop in general was equipped with about three 
times the number of machines necessary to do the required 


work by 1 moder organization plan, and therefore lost that 


much money unnecessarily 


By ur pl all th I chines f a class or type are | ited 
in one depar ind t departments so arranged that in 
the n ces f operations the work passes fr the 
first department to the ng one whenever possible nd 
so continues till completed Thus we get the maximum of 
continuous service from the smallest number of machines and 
have very few idle ones, consequently the minimum burd 
of this character 

By Our | ] nm of ick nting tor the st of a given 10b we 
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fu t { I i i rge rought 
together by t Sa f e cost of direct 
1 t {f material: t d, the fixed charges; 
f expense rden « t { ies used: and fifth, 
i due pr t extra of idle machines 
ih wing room and pattern shop expenses require special 
not In the usual d ion of shop costs perhaps they 
have t had a fair share of attention. It often happens that 
both drawings and patt ed rectly chargeable to certain 
obs as are of special nature In calculating these charges we 
gO t » the general manner as in ascertaining the 
cost of job the hop proper Chat is, charging 
for t ( vied, ised and to this is added a burden 
f fixed charg: ind an expense burden consisting of its 
proper proportion of the cost of nonproductive labor, lighting, 
he g, ventilat i ng, which, in the drawing room, 
will be assessed by the 1 rea ot flo surface occupied by 
tl department l e number of men employed, to 
the rden rate per man, which is to be added to 
the time mat ( In the pattern shop the same 
d d for men whose work does not require the use 
( For t e who work continuously at a machine 
the e method as employed in the machine shop will be 
l, tl chine having a regular rating. Frequently the 
hine re used only for a fraction of an hour at a time, 
lt t I y worth the time it will take to ascertain 
charge will naturally fall into the fifth factor of cost 
\s b rawing il patterns are required for the regu 
tput of machines or other articles manufactured. Whik 
ese 1 t y instances relate only to a certain size or 
typ in e t e built, it would seem quite evident that 
the expense should | idded to the fixed burden, for the 
ume rea that we charge office furniture or shop fixtures, 
they becoming an asset of the establishment 


the 1 
the 
) 
the 
That: 
iv 


ie shop departments about whose expens¢ 
to be much diversity of opinion is the tool room 
quite variety of work, some 
often for 


rders for product to be sold, but more 


or repairing of tools, jigs and fixtures for use on 


nes in the manufacturing departments of the machine 


en at work on regular orders, or any part of them, 
W e the same as if the work were done in the ma 
proper, the machines in use here being rated in the 
é It so clear that in making or grinding 
ithe and planer work, cutters for milling and gear 
ind for making, altering or repairing jigs and 
idding much to the equipment and its 
d the expense should be borne by the machines 
e shop on which they are used. Therefore it 
proper that a percentage on first cost and for 
lded in with the fourth charge in 
the st of b. Of course this charge should 
to the machine shop proper and the burden not 
the ; ints f other departments outside of it 
that t handling of the tool room accounts 
l el ipporuuoning may 
eri er! ‘ é f idle machines in 
( y t i fact n our cost 
‘ t ey gaged either lirectly 
{ f es to be sold, the 
; ; ; ‘ | 
‘ \ t ind appli 
hit Wi té U0 ek 
vn f the e shop proper 
‘ I the } lactor OI cost if 
et to the power pliant 
4 ‘ the ™ the sa e g ip 
| it c “ 
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the shop railway the machine rate, if we may so call it, has 
been considered already. In case of large traveling cranes, 
the crane is considered as a machine and rated accordingly. 
Where a man is required continually in attendance upon it his 
time may be charged to the fourth factor of cost. The same 
may be said of sweepers and such helpers as are sometimes 
engaged on general work not properly chargeable to any 
particular job. Cranes serving only one machine are consid- 
ered as a part of that machine and so charged in fixing the 
machine rate. Electric motors by which machines are driven 
should properly be considered as a part of the power plant, 
whether they are operating individual machines or line shafts 
driving a number of machines. 

The cost of all repairs on machines should be kept and once 
in six months five percent of the amount accruing during that 
time added to the machine rates. If the cost of repairs is 
comparatively slight the account may run through the entire 
year. If a machine is practically rebuilt a portion of the 
amount charged off for annual depreciation must be restored 
to its value. 

In calculating the cost of power, lighting, heating and 
ventilating we must not forget that if there are some build- 
ings somewhat isolated from the main buildings of the plant 
they should be assessed somewhat more per square foot of 
floor area on account of the added cost of conveying power, 
light and heat to them. These conditions should be carefully 
investigated and the burden put where it belongs. Unless the 
distance is considerable these variations of cost will not be 
very important, yet our cost system should show their influ- 
ence. 

While our cost system is primarily intended to show the 
actual costs of all work done, it does, if wisely administered, 
show us other facts equally important in the successful 
management of a machine shop or manufacturing plant. For 
instance; if the cost of a certain job is noticeably higher or 
lower than usual we mav easily ascertain why it is so, as we 
may consider the five factors going to make up the actual 
cost of the job and find at once in which of them has been 
the loss or gain. It will be readily understood that a high 
priced man may be the more economical, as the time occupied 
on the job will be less and consequently the machine burden 
less, while the reverse will be true with cheap help. We may 
also see that with the work plentiful and the charge for idle 
machines running up, there is something wrong in the de 
partment where it occurs, and apply the needed remedy. It 
will show us which department is the more efficient and turns 
out its work the cheaper. It will show which department is 
the more economical in the use of consumable supplies. It 
will show the relative cost of machine repairs in the different 
departments. It will show in any of the departments where 
new machines are asked for, whether those already in use 
are profitably occupied, and if not, we may investigate the 
reasons for their not being used and the advisability of their 
removal to another departme:.: and possibly the substitution 
of a machine better adapted to the special needs of the work. 

These conclusions cannot he so ascertained by any of the 
prevailing methods of averaging all, or even the principal part 
of the factors that go to make up the total cost of the work 
done. By the use of the fifth factor, that of a proportion of 
extra burden on account of idle machines, we may get a good 
idea of what portion of the costs may be due to the fluctua 
tons of business prosperity or depression. It may be argued 
that this system is intricate and expensive to administer. In 
proportion to the importance of the facts brought out this is 
not relatively true. If we really want the information in de- 
tail and in as accurate a form as the conditions will permit 
we must pay for it in some way. Often in the expensive 
school of sad experience we may know that something is going 
wrong, but we cannot assure ourselves of why, when, or 


where the trouble is located. By this plan we know all the 
facts worth knowing as we go along and they cannot but be 
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valuable aids in machine shop management. It will be noted 
that in this article we have not covered the matter of market- 
ing the product, therefore the expenses of advertising and 
selling, as well as a proper percentage of profit must be added 
to the costs as ascertained by this cost system 





THE FOX FILLET PRESS. 





This press is designed for conveniently running out wax 
fillets and wax core vents of various sizes. ‘The press is regu- 
larly furnished with one dial for three sizes of core vents, 
1-16-in., 7-64-in., and 11-64-in. diameter respectively. The 
machine makes fillets as follows: No. 2 fillet, %-in. wide; 
No. 3 fillet, 3-16-in. wide; No. 4 fillet, %4-in. wide; No. 6 fillet, 
3g-in. wide, and No. 8 fillet, %4-in. wide 

Che various sizes of fillets and the core vents are obtained 
by turning the dial plate so as to bring the sized hole desired 
in front of the opening of the cylinder cap. The dial is lo- 
cated inside the cap casting and may be readily turned by 
the thumb key shown. The cap can be promptly removed 
when it is necessary to refill the cylinder with a supply of wax. 
The tool is designed for placing the supporting arm in a 
vise when the press is to be used. 

The Fox Machine Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich., the makers 
of this tool, supplies,extra dial plates with openings for any 





PRESS FOR WAX FILLETS AND CORE VENTS 


sized fillets or core vents desired. The manufacturer intends 
furnishing the press with either a comparatively small wheel 
as illustrated or with a large wheel as the purchaser may 
choose. ‘The idea is this, in cold weather the wax becomes 
so hard that considerable pressure 1S necessary As a mat- 
ter of fact however it is better to slightly warm the cylinder 
of the press in cold weather as the wax will then run 
out in better shape and in this event a small wheel is ample. 
When the wax is hard it has a tendency to tear along the 
thin edges of the fillet and the warming of the wax can be 
so easily accomplished by holding the press over a gas 
burner or lamp for a few moments that this is the preferred 
procedure in connection with the sma!l wheel. As will readily 
be appreciated this press provides a very convenient, quick 
and effective device for making wax fillets and core vents 
ind will be found serviceable in every foundry and pattern 


shop 


Owing to the pressure for steel the Homestead plant of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. was operated overtime last Saturday and 
Sunday, some of the mills being placed in operation four 
hours sooner than customary. The present month promises to 
he a record breaker for all the Carnegie plants, as efforts are 
being made to exceed all high tonnage records now standing 





It has heen reported that the creditors of the South Pitts 
burg Iron Works, Claysville, Pa., have decided to accept a 
settlement on the basis of 50 cents on the dollar. The total 


indebtedness of the company is $102,000 


Creditors of the Barriett Electric Co., Cincinnati, have 
forced it into bankruptcy. The recent death of President 
Barriett resulted in complications which, it is hoped, will be 
straightened out by the receiver 
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The Proposed Patent Court of Appeals—Endorsement by Manufacturers, 
Inventors and Patent Attorneys. 


lhe interesting series of letters here appended suggests 


trikingly the imperative need of a Court of Patent 


most § 
Appeals. hes letters are selected from a number comment 
ing upon a editorial on this subject which appeared in The 
Iron Trade Review of March 2. Prominent inventors, manu 
facturers and lawyers give strong testimony to the advis 
ability of the court proposed and on the general proposition 
are unanimous The divergence of views develops when the 
appointment of the court, the tenure of office and the in 
corporation of a technical element among the judges are con 
sidered It will be seen on reading the appended cor 
respondence that the legal mind does not see the situation as 
it confronts the inventor and manufacturer. And this view 
of the question is not confined to lawyers with little prac 
tice in patent litigation. Each of the attorneys here quoted is 
well acquainted with the progress of patent practice. One 
is a member of the committee which drafted the bill of the 
American Bar Association, and another is the author of the 
Johnston bill. Both these bills have been submitted to Con- 
gress, referred to the Committee on Patents and there have 
come to a halt 

[he difficulty of reconciling the wishes of adherents of th« 
respective bills and getting any united action in urging th 
passage of either is very evident from the arguments pr: 
sented before the Congressional Committee on Patents. [he 
stipulation calling for the recognition of engineering talent 


the make-up of the uurt evidently would arouse much oppo 
sition in legal circles lhe Patent Bar Association of Was! 


ingion, D. C.. has suggested an alternative course which does 
t wever incorporate the technical element just men 
tioned s proposal is in the way of a compromise b 
creating ( rt f Patent Apne i Line est w t tl I 
diction exer ed the Supreme Court of the { ted State 
1 patent ruse n the reat of the ( ( rt 
f Appeals, and having the power to review ord f th 
ourts below relating t njuncti rhe Circuit ( rts of 
\ppeals now have appellate jurisdiction as to injunctions only 
in those cases in which they exercise final jurisdiction 
One memb« f tl \me Bar Association, the pres 
dent 1 larg rp ! d having ig experience 
patent litigation \ I glad that y e interesting 
vourself in t matter be t is perfectly certain that 
wit p ‘ t tent es of the tn Sst ¢ 
s em t veil t! ( try \t present we have 
imber of t ling these 1dge 

W like t I I differen Iron 1othe 
dge New Eng l the West. S e judges 
notor out mp wit pat natter he 
could not y Ww t the fferen vetwer 1 patent | 
a hole e gi ! ( he 1 and capablk 
with su experi r law d leg yracti 
general that tt nplet nfide n getting 
lair ne T ~ ! | I I 1 \\ \ 
Tull welg tiie oC 1 « his best t I g tl ‘ 
before ha I { ed capacity for patent Ww \ 
his g rt t case and gle ‘ 
lessen the t I v il | g abot great p npt 
ness and certainty 

Chis gentlen \\ cided) ypposed the < 
in eng eering 1 be eved \\ t T \ 
ness He lavol | i SIX-V¢ tern the 1da¢ t ( 
Irom the y t t \1 port t nt V 
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of these judges to the 


f office had expired would carry to the several sections of 
the country the benefit of an intimacy with patent practice 

its latest phases, would be of immense worth to the courts 
where the cases originate, would lessen litigation and tend 


to harmonious action between various branches of our legal 


Another attorney with a large practice in patent cases has 
offered some suggestions from which we make extracts. It 
will be seen that he does not fear the addition of an engineer- 
ing element to the court. “It would be well to amend the 
bill creating the present Circuit Courts of Appeals. Require 
the judges of these courts to appoint periodically (perhaps 
nce a year, the judges being eligible to reappointment) by 
allot three or five of their number to hear patent causes ex 
clusively; provide extra compensation for the judges thus 
designated; have the same body of men appoint for a limited 
term by ballot two scientific and technical men of practical 
experience and standing in the profession of mechanical en 
gineering to sit with the three judges designated as above 
and to have the same compensation, duties and powers; and 
make the decisions of these five or seven judges binding upon 
the whole country hese five or seven judges should sit 
at intervals in New York, Chicago, and some Western city, 
iy San Francisco, as the exigencies of business required 
Perhaps the five judges might themselves appoint their two 

; é 


his general plan would avoid some 


T¢ l ] LSSOCITALECS 
f the opposition to so radical a step as the creation of an 


leave the selection of the judges 


entirely new court. It would 
men who ought to know something about it and would 
give representatives of all sections of the country a voice in 


ppointment of judges who should decide matters of in 


terest to the whole nation The designation of particular 
dges to hear particular classes of cases is not new It 
woul ot require the creation of any new ofhcers, except the 
hn | judges nd the desirabuilit of such an adjunct to 

{ t urt ! recognized. It has even been in 
mtemplation in the framing of one section of our present 
patent law. and has been suggested by the Supreme Court, 
» t \ d t y wi y new and unfamiliar 
cle lf a idge were removed from one section of the 
try to another by appomtment to hear patent cases he 

ld be replaced by 1lge from the section to which he 


VIEWS OF INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Thomas A. Edison’s Endorsement. 


\ r favor of the &t t. to Mr. Edison has been care 
f y read by him, together with the editorial from The Jron 
He re ests me t y that he 1s in entire 
ympathy with the scheme providing for a Court of Patent 
Apneals in fact with any arrangement by which a definite 
f he tained patent cases The un 
ert tv to whi nventors are ibjected pointed out in 
g, and t is particularly 
when the inventor t engaged { 1 manufacture 
g for nanufacturer to know as soon 
patent ny lt to be kept in doubt 
many 1 { now likely to be the cas Further 
cting de ns in different ci 
hin | vance he piain 
tter t pat t \ s ww practice na 
' r } t e generally oft 
tay racter t t stice ofte 
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an engineering education, would no doubt go a long way 


towards improving the present situation. 
FRANK L. Dyer, 

Legal Department, Thomas A. Edison, National Phono- 
graph Co., Edison Mfg. Co., Bates Mfg. Co., and Edison 
Storage Battery Co. 

Orange, N. J., March 18 

Co-operation of Manufacturers Necessary. 

There is a crying need for a Court of Patent Appeals hav 
ing jurisdiction throughout the territory for which a paicnt is 
granted. There is only one opinion on this subject among 
those who have any knowledge of patent matters. The 
various bar associations and industrial associations all favor 
the establishment of a Court of Patent Appeals. There will 
.be no difficulty in obtaining the necessary legislation, pro- 
vided the manufacturers and lawyers generally co-operate 

The two bills recently before Congress differed mainly in 
that one provided for a permanent or unchanged bench, while 
the other provided for a circulation of the judges. Much 
can be said in favor of either plan, but neither plan is so de 
fective or objectionable that it should be permitted to stand 
in the way of the establishment of the court. An effort will 
be made before the next Congress to secure the passage of 
a bill substantially like one or the other of those recently con 
sidered. 

It is to be hoped that you will use your personal influence 
and the influence of your journal to secure co-operation on 
the part of those interested. If the views of all interested 
can be harmonized, and if an agreement can be reached on 
any reasonable bill, there will be no difficulty in having it 
placed on the statute books 

P. T. Dopce, 

President and general manager Mergenthaler Linotype Co 

New York, March 17. 

Differences on Details Delay Action. 

The views expressed in the article in The Jron Trade 
Review of March 2, which received the most careful read- 
ing on our part, meet with our entire approval, and we agree 
with you that a determined effort should be made to frame a 
bill to mect the requirements. There can be no question that 
a speedy and uniform action by the Courts of Appeals is of 
incalculable value to all parties concerned. It is to be re 
gretted that a difference of opinion as to the best plan of 
organization has so far defeated the main object. We trust, 
however, that when the measure again re-appears for action 
it will be so modified as to secure the public at large, as well 
as firms and individuals, and assure a speedy settlement of 


patent litigation. 
INTERNATIONAL STEAM Pump Co. 


W. Schwanhaussen, assistant to the. president 

New York, March 17 

Favors Judges Versed in Patent Law. 

The adjudication relative to patents is, we consider, un 
necessarily expensive, unnecessarily indecisive in decision and 
wholly unsatisfactory. We do not think very well of either 
of the propositions as covered by the statement concerning 
the bills in the committee, and believe that the committee can 
prepare a better scheme. We believe further that there 
should not be assigned to this court the regular justices, but 
that there should be special judges who have a knowledge both 
of ordinary law and particularly of patent law. 

THE WaATSON-STILLMAN COMPANY, 
F. H. Stillman, President 
New York, March 10 
Change Needed in Present Methods. 

With reference to the Court of Appeals, would say that 
this is most certainly a very important matter, and we are 
thoroughly in sympathy with a change from present methods 
that would bring such a court as proposed into existence 


We know of an instance in the case of a patent suit that 
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the counsel for the plaintiff made the statement that if he 
were sure of his case being heard before a certain judge he 
would have no fear as to the result. He said that this cer- 
tain judge had particular and exceptional ability in grasping 
the merits and operation of mechanical patents, and had a 
faculty for considering the patent on its merits, being able 
to distinguish that particular difference between what consti- 
tuted infringement and what not. It seems to the writer that 
this court should be composed of a yariety of minds, and not 
alone those of legal training, but fashioned as we under- 
stand it after the court of errors and appeals of this state, 
in which lay minds are brought into the consideration. We 
think the plan a very important one and one that could not 
be in working operation any too soon 
GouLp & EBERHARDT, 
Fred L. Eberhardt. 
Newark, N. J., March 9 
Judges Should Serve for Life. 

We have read the editorial from The Jron Trade Review, 
and quite endorse the views expressed in the last paragraph 
We believe in a single Court of Appeals for patent cases, and 
the members of the court ought to be selected from “all 
available sources, bench and bar alike, and appointed for life,” 
It would be a great mistake for the members to serve for 
limited periods, as this would constantly change thx urt, and 
those that had gained a great deal of knowledge and ex- 
perience with years of faithful service might be dropped at 
just the time when they ought to be of most value 

We most heartily approve your suggestion that one or more 
of the judges ought to have mechanical and technical train- 
ing, as these qualities would tend greatly to strengthen a 
court, with the other members whose experience and knowl- 


edge strictly embraced legal experience 


President, Cleveland Twist Drill Co 
Clevel ind, March Q 
A Great Need of Uniformity. 


There is certainly a great need of uniformity and centraliza- 


tion in the patent courts. The writer is firmly of the opinion 
that a court such as is contemplated should be appointed 
for life and members selected from among existing judges 
and men who have records by which they can be judged, as 
stated in the editorial Particular attention should be paid, 
however, to the qualifications of any such appointees, and 
there certainly will be no trouble to obtain judges who are 
capable of passing on mechanical questions, as we have a 
great many jurists in this country who have been doing this 
work exclusively for many years and are undoubtedly well 
fitted to pass on knotty questions of this character both from 
legal and technical view points. It would seem as though 
technical judges of known ability could be found without 


trouble in this country 


Detroit, Mich., March 23 
Four Attorneys and Three Mechanical Experts. 


The question of patent litigation is a vital one to all manu- 
facturers of specialties. ‘The way patent cas ire now con- 
ducted in the Circuit Courts of Appeals an abomination 
Many of the judges have no mechanical ideas or education 
it all, and models made, taken apart, and fully explained, 
are incomprehensible to their minds. What we should have 
in this country is a court organized along the lines of the 
last suggestion in the editorial. We should have broad 
minded, capable and incorruptible judges on the bench. There 
hould be a court composed of seven men, four of them 
strong in law and three of them among the best mechanical 
engineers that the country could afford. And there s! d also 
be an act passed that when any one brings a suit for infringe- 
ment, that suit shall be prosecuted with vigor. It ild not 
be possible for men to bring a suit and circularize the trade 
and let the thing drag on year after year. Many h suits 
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are brought an y nly brought for “bluff” and to try 
and crush a weak and perhaps a growing concern We feel 
that the ifacturers in every line who work under patents, 
will heartily endorse and help support a movement that will 


bring around results promising something different from the 
practices rt today 
CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC | OOL Co., 


Per ( H. Starr, Secretary 


Engineering Talent Should Rank with Legal. 


I am very glad to see that you have taken up the matter 
of a Court ol Patent \ppeals. That there exists great op 
portunity tor improve ment in our present idministration of 


patent law cannot be doubted by anyone who has had occasion 
to imterest himself in the matter Any court of appeals 
which might be established would perhaps benefit the situa 
tion in that its decision would be final; but the operation 
of such a court would approach the ideal only when it com 
egal and an equally able 
engineering min 

Cases have been brought to my attention where devices of 
even the simplest mechanism have come up for consideration 
and where it has been very nearly impossible to convey to 
the very capable legal talent facts and figures which would 


have beet pparent to an engineer upon the instant Most 


certainly engineering ability should be rated upon a par with 
legal qualifications in the make up of any court such as 1s 
inder dis 
DEPARTMENT O1 \Mioror Works 
H. E. Coffin 
t 23 


Judges who Can Sift Expert Testimony. 


I have 1 L wit interest the litorial on a Court ol 
Patent Ap your issue of March 2. Having taken part 


' ter , ¢ ‘ itrorat RR ‘ ‘ 
r np \ p en ie | ippre 1 
the wkvw | t tuations which rf t from the 
present hope that the n needed 
{ t 1 ] \ ‘ S ] ] if YS 
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es f t | t < rt sl d be give 
" ‘ \\ \’ Ve by ( 
I t very tech il cases as many 
t \ be t eopardize justice \y 
point for ve great risk it is difficult, if at 
ll p to ect 1 kes made in such appointments 
r to 1 lef es t may develop. Repeated re 
elections by t e wh r rned with patent litigations 
would to be the ick method, though impracticable in 
this form. A pe lic re ction by the judges of the lower 
urts f ! g ther \ night be a practical approach 


judges of such 
id a drawing,” yet it 1s generally 
possible to overcome this by means of sketches in perspective 
or by model It seems more important that they should have 
a general knowledge of the fundamental principles of phy 
including as it does mechanics, which are so frequently in 
volved in patent litigations It is the duty and province of 
the technic 


principles involved in the particular case, and to facilitate a 


he physical 


“ 

= 
f 
f 

“ 


af i 1 
clear und 


tanding by means of sketches or models; but as 
some of these witnesses are experts in the art of deceiving 
without lying, it would aid the court greatly if it understood 
enough about the fundamental technical points, to be able to 
decide correctly which of the witnesses are, and which are 
not trying to deceive 

In some European countries I understand the court selects 


trustwort! impartial men of recognized standing in their 


esp to them 
for de 1 features if 
properly carried ‘ pp! t would be to grant 


e court tl right ¢ partial experts on the 


CarL HERING 


ngineering matters, I do 
ls of legal mat 
ter But, being a “layman” from the legal standpoint, I feel 
lat there are points about the law that I see with better 
“perspective” than most lawyers who are deeply in it. What 
50 or 100 years ago one lawyer 

ild be sufficiently versed in almost every branch of human 
Knowledge to be able to judge with a tolerable amount of 
correctness As knowledge has jncreased, however, there 
een a vastly greater amount of specialization 


among men of science than there has been among men of 


endeavoring t maintain their dignity and give correct de 


ms regarding all kinds of technical detail of which they 


Hence the idea of establishing a special Court of Patent 


Appeal trike me very favorably as being a step in the 
right d t only far patents are concerned, but in 
1 rd t legal matter in general as well: and | should 
be g tly pl l é | court established 
JOHN ( [RAUTWINE 3d 
| it March 10 
[In reply to an inquiry, Mr. Trautwine writes further as 
elow :] 
I _ ty , be g to know of any 
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‘ | bach é ply ft this, in 
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tt it would seem 1 t desirable to have the terms as long 
- during good behavior)—not to be limited by 
‘ 1) ) | my f believe t ie ers should be 
ifter five vear f service, as the green teacher has 
vays | al to teach me more than the older man who 
gets into ruts and wh mconsciously gets to know so much 
nnot back down to the level of the minds of his stu 


But these patent n would be » constantly in touch 

with new id that there would be very little chance for the 

t ) mn tubborn with the inertia of « 1 ideas.” 
Judges with Engineering Training. 
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| in heartily 1 ympathy wit views you express in 


the editor nd hope that nething may be done during 


Congressional recess in the way of framing a bill for a 
general ap 


val It se to me highly desirable that the judges of 


urt should be ippoint« 1 either for life or for a very 
' ' ‘ 
ter 1 tha ‘ I ti ‘ D nen who 
\ T Clive ’ eng gy tf ‘“ 


Syt e University, Syracuse, N. Y March & 
Would Be a Great Relief. 


I have no hesitancy in stating that a irt of Patent Ap 
I Is is described in The Ji n J? rde Review of March 2 


Joun C. Hicpon, 
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FROM THE ATTORNEYS’ STANDPOINT 
Engineering Training not an Advantage. 

Your article is entirely correct in stating the present situa- 
tion of the bills providing for a Court of Patent Appeals. The 
most prominent cause of divergence of opinion relates to the 
appointment of the court. There is a very strong feeling on 
the part of many in the profession that it would be most 
dangerous to appoint a court having final jurisdiction in 
natent matters, without some provision that should secure 
at least a proportion of experienced patent judges 

I cannot quite agree with you as to the suggestion of the 
desirability of having for judges those who may have had an 
engineering training. Of course, I do not mean to say that 
that fact should be a disqualification, but, as a general rule, 
to which, of course, there may be individual exceptions, it is 
a disadvantage for a judge, as it seems to me, in determining 
patent causes, to be personally a mechanical expert, and for 
this reason: One possessed of that knowledge is under the 
constant temptation to decide cases from his own views rather 
than from the evidence. The function of the expert is to 
explain technical matters, and in actual practice to present 
an argument to the court in support of his own opinions; and 
it is the business of the court to determine between differ- 
ences of opinion. ‘The patent law is nothing but the applica 
tion of the statutes to a particular class of subjects, and if 
the lawyer is properly equipped and the judge is conscientious 
and attentjve, there should be no more difficulty in explaining 
the question of fact involved in a patent case, so as to make 
it clear to the court, than in any of the cases where expert 
evidence is required 

There is no doubt that a court of final appeal, for the put 
pose of securing uniformity of decision and strengthening 
that branch of our law, is most desirable. The practical diff- 


culties in the way are very great. I think the one I have 
mentioned in regard to the composition of the court, might 
be got over. The question then arises whether appeals in 
patent cases shall go directly from the decision of the judge 


of ciruit to a central court at Washington, or whether there 
shall be an intermediate appeal to the Circuit Courts of Ap 
peal. Before the latter were constituted, appeals lay of right 
to the Supreme Court and no hardship was felt except that 
of delay. Under the proposed Court of Patent Appeals the 
delay could probably be avoided, but the number of patent 
causes I think have increased, and particularly those aris 
ing in the South and West. The people have become accus 
tomed to the Circuit Court of Appeals, where a hearing can 
be had within the circuit in which the suit is brought, and it 
is urged that it will be a hardship to return to the old way 
and compel parties in patent cases from distant parts of the 
Union to go to some place to have their appeal heard which 
might be far away from their homes. 


The desirability of a Court of Patent Appeals becomes 
more evident every year, and I am inclined very strongly to 
the opinion that we shall finally have one 

EpMUND WETMORI 

New York, March 27 

Danger of Getting Experts who are not Lawyers. 

The question of a Court of Patent Appeals is one of great 
importance to the country and has been the subject of very 
careful study by many of us who are deeply interested in it 
Fifteen years ago a bill was drawn and submitted to Con 
gress at the same time that the measure creating the Circuit 
Courts of Appeal. was up, and was postponed by Congress at 
that time to await the operation of the Circuit Courts of Ap 
peal. The effect has been exactly as was then anticipated 
Nine courts of last resort are bound to differ upon the sam: 
subject, and we have, therefore, great diversity of decision 

The American Bar Association has taken up this question 


and studied it carefully, and a committee appointed of which 
Judge Robert S. Taylor is the chairman, the other members 
of the committee being Edmund Wetmore of New York, 


William C. Strawbridge of Philadelphia, Melville Church of 
Washington and myself. We have provided a bill for the 
creation of a Court of Patent Appeals to be composed of 
seven judges—or five might be enough—although we would 
prefer seven, one of whom is to be appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate in the usual manner. This judge 
is to be the only one appointed. The other judges are to be 
selected by the Chief Justices of the Supreme Court from the 
circuit and district bench and transferred to the Court of 
Patent Appeals for a term of six years each Phi 

} 


mode 
of selecting the judges we regard as of the highest im- 
portance. Its purpose is to secure upon the bench men of 
tried and trained experience, and also to avoid a danger, 
which we feel is a very serious and approximate one, of getting 
upon the bench men who are mechanical experts, but not 
trained lawyers 

rhe trial of patent cases differs very little from the trial 
of ordinary legal questions, and experience has demonstrated 
that the best patent judges have been men who were eminently 
good and experienced common law lawyers before they under 
took to handle a patent case. No better men could possibly 
be selected to constitute this court than those who constitute 
the present Federal bench, and the mode of selecting the men 


] 


to sit upon the Federal | 


bench has proven to be so eminently 
wise and successful that we do not believe any improvement 


an be made upon it 


There is a current belief, which I see expressed in your 
article, that men of special training and education in me- 
chanics are necessary for the proper disposition of patent 
auses This 1s true in a certain sense, but tl belief con 
stitutes the principal danger in the organization of a Court 
f Patent App« ils If the Court of Patent App« ils is to be 
composed of a number of judges, all of whom are to be s 


l 
lected by the President and confirmed by the Senate, they will 
be selected by the appointing power largely under the in 
fluence of the opinion which you express, and which, while 
true in one sense, 18S very, untrue in another Ixperts, in 
order that they may be competent to pass upon technical ques- 
tions of mechanics and science, must be thoroughly trained 
in the details of the art, but the man who its called upon to 
weigh diverse opinions of experts pitted against each other, 
must be trained far more in the determination of contro- 
verted questions of fact, than in the technicality of the sub- 


ject involved in the controversy. Hence it is, that if a court 


should be created composed of five or seven judges, all of 
whom were to be appointed by the President, there is a serious 
danger, I may say almost a certain danger, that this court 
would be composed to a very great extent of technical ex- 
perts rather than of lawyers, and those of us who are in the 

irts, are of one mind 


habit of trying patent cases in the court 


with reference to the evil of such it. We would greatly 


prefer to maintain the present system, and try our cases be 
fore the Circuit Courts of Appeal with all of its diversity ot 
opinion, than to run the risk of being landed in a single 
court of last resort composed of men, or dominated by on 
man, without judicial experienc: 
\RTH STEAUART 
Baltimore, March 1 
Against the Bar Association Bill. 

I am greatly interested in the subject of a patent court, and 

in fact have probably given more time to it than anyone else 


The bill which I favor is Senate Bill 4656. The Bar Asso- 
ciation bill provides for seven judges and rotation in office 
Che bill to which I refer, however, provides for five judges 
of permanent appellate jurisdiction, and follows closely the 
act establishing the Circuit Courts of Appeals, with such 
necessary to assimilate the practice of the 


new court, so far as it may properly be done, with that of the 


changes as are 


Supre ne Court of the United States 
rhe B: r Association bill ¢ n never be passed, ince the 


circuit judges do not wish to be taken from their circuits 
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bly be impossible to get Congress to pass a new t 


act. 
I enclose you a copy of the bill which I prefer, and of { elect 
which, in fact, I prepared the text. Of course it died with patent cases; 


the present Congress, but it will be promptly introduced 11 


the next Congress without material modification except a d opport 


to the time of going into effect and so forth. Concerning thi corres] 





hill I desire to quote from a letter received from Albert H of having 
Walker, Esq., the author of a well-known text book of diversity oO 
patent law In explanation of it I may say that I had t of men 
previously prepared and submitted another bill which was in the plan of 
the main along similar lines, but included some matter con ber of just 
cerning suits against the United States, which it seemed ad vidual w 
visable to omit for reasons of expediency Mr. Walker ticular | 
says: te ge ‘ 
“I shall be glad to b ted, on any occasion, as an endorser es f 
yf your bstitute bill (House B 13,087) in its entirety, a compre] 
heing an together suitable and excellent solution of the 
problem with which it deals. I feel very sure that if Con ( ’ 
gress will pa 1 tl President wi pprove, that bi be attain 
the resulting court w be highly benefi to the adminis 
tration of justice nd to the progress of the useful arts; and e for 
will give enti itisfact t the people of the United vested and 
States.” t 
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: A NEW CRANK SHAPER. All flat wearing surfaces are scraped to a lard sur- 
i ' _— face plate; are extremely wide, and so gibbed to permit 
it The Queen City Machine Tool Co. of Cincinnati, has a of close adjustment for wear. All column hol re unusually 
ai i new shaper which closely follows the lines of the 16-in. ma- long, and bushed, providing for the maintenar original 
t chine illustrated in The Jron Trade Review of Sept. 1, 1904 centers. Means have been provided for complete lubrication. 
| The present tool, Fig. 1, is a 24-in. crank shaper with a back- All pinions, bevel gears and vise jaw plates are steel. All 
ei gearing ratio of 29 to 1 as illustrated by Fig. 2. The column gears and T slots cut from solid stock. Wret nnections 
is of large proportions, very heavy, and is reinforced at ire hardene« eed gears are covered Phe large opening 
proper points to resist working strain. Bearing for ram is under the ram provides for key-seating shafts o1 ilar work 
| of any length. Each machine is belted and 
m | thoroughly tested befor ] g works 
B | Power down feed; con é hment: 
| tilting and revolving tabi makers’ 
} vise; mandrels; index centers, ete., fuyr- 
| nished on orde 
The merchant engineering ss here 
ofore conducted under the firn ime of 
Wm. T. Bonner & Co., Bost has been 
ncorporate l and w erealte operated 
under charte rranted by t common- 
wealth of Massa tts to t Wm. T 
| Bonner Co /p rf business 
4d will be extended to cover a h larger 
| ne of steam plant han has 
ieretofore been attempted e atten 
tion will be g 1 to the facture of 
i standardized spe t for pressure 
1 and superheated tea A 3 ne of 
i! cushion pre re seated t s, blow 
off and er valve f "i e design 
i by Mr. Be will be 1 ed in all 
| es up { New \ s office 
| will be « t 1 141 Br A charge 
1] f expert st pe t, W wl de 
1 vote his entire ttent t in that 
| vicinity \g ute will be 
| ged fo t B N | Savan 
| nah, ( t ot 1) >» ‘ran 
| al ons evel 
ffor be 1 ext e and 
. f t Wilt ialties 
| FIG, I.—A NEW 24-IN. BACK-GEARED SHAPER 
i| 40 x II in. and ways overhang, especially in front, giving the i Met tic-Marshall ¢ tr n Pittsburg, has 
i} , ; 1 , ° . , . 
| tool increased stiffness The arch construction brings the been awarded the « tract { the ( f plants of 
| maximum section of metal into service - n the salting tor Wood e, Bopp & ( d the Kinnear P1 Radiator 
| : in its —_ mn rely tndic — “ ngth ning ag a . pe to be built at” West Pittcbure, Pa.. whici hort dis 
ion of ram can be changed without leaving the work, and 
while the tool is in motion or at rest tance from New Cas The silk n b ling of Woodhouse, 
The heavy rail has 9-in. front and 134-in. top wearing sut 
| face Cross traverse 1s 30-1Nn., and screw has graduated c . 1 
lar. Cam at this point provides for rapid changing of feeds | | | 
from zero to extreme, without stopping machine Vertica | ca Si 
adjustment is effected by bevel gears protected from chips 
and dirt, and provided with ball bearings. An improved aT ror 5 = ee | 
telescopic screw does away with cutting a hole in the floor. | ict 1 4 | 
Rocker arm is connected to ram by link giving a straight {En 2 } 
pull and an even cutting speed, with a very quick return, and See P= TRENT 
no lost motion. This connection has been illustrated in The a A £4 r pd | a 
Iron Trade Review. ~— 
Che table is box form, T slotted on top and sides, has V = mate 
for holding shafts and similar work vertically, and can be anaers at 
readily detached from saddle. Extension provides for broad ge 
clamping surface, utilizing the full length of stroke. Outer i cea ait meee as aes - 
support is furnished on all 24-in. machines, without extra FIG. 2.—BACK GEAR ARRANGEMENT OF 24-IN ; 
charge. 
Vise is planer type, and has a base that can be firmly bolted 
to table. Swivel is held to base by two steel planer head Bopp & Co. will be 00 x s4o ft., while the building of the 
bolts. Head swivel is held in.the same manner; both are Peay ; - f ‘ , 
graduated, and can be set at any angle, quickly and accurately Kinnear Pressed Radiator ( will be 90 x S00 ! seman 
. The down feed screw to head has a graduated collar 1,000 tons of structural material will be required 
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LAKE SUPERIOR IRON MINES. 
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CANADIAN INDUSTRIES. 
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The Canadi I vays have cle ve 
the importers of British tin plate, sheet 


1 1 
bils we ‘ 


(he following tariff w 


considerably lower than the rate - 
plate, Canada plate, black plate, sheet 1 
arloads, to points Peterboro to Belleville, 
lusive, 134%c per 100 lb.; Hamilton, I4c p 


f Toronto on the main line to Windsor a1 


iding St. Thomas, 15¢ per 100 lb U1 


frenton and west to Wu 
erville, on main line, including Hamilton and 
per 100 Ib 

The annual meeting of the Canadian Gene 
was held here March 21! The report showe 
year of $582,519, as against $512,210 for 1903 


$552 
] 


10 per cent had been paid on the common 


rectors announced that the business of the fir 


of the current year was the largest for any si 
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} rk, b ling cars for G | Rapids, K S 
; iw, Micl Sy e, N. ¥ Schenect VN. ¥ . , 
i \ , 
j i ¢ lu = ( | VO! \I I l 
R ter Railw Co., of R ( \ . , 
1 re 
t ipout 150 Cal for | ' f | N W 
L hie Standard Welding (| ( t | ry ; 
\ Bost 
ni i brancl yf their business ( é ( 
Hy} | f rable for a continuan of the for tw r ' 
tht months rl compa! p t ( ) \ { 2 . 
: ¢ \ 
| electrical equipment t pow pply ‘Vv. 6 
| hint 1] , ( S 
V 1 W g 1 ae ( B. ( N { 79) 
\ will cor f ¢ ( ed I . . 
i rl reports f any’s ( presentative ( ( 
Messrs. Me‘ & O \ t vit lications \ 
f nti ' \ ( 
ra [ re ~ \ C 
+ ; + , T } 7 > 
The Ne \\ \ T pres 4 ) ( ms ' ; 
, > ) } 
| Motch & Merrvweather M ry ( Succ r to 
M w H lat \ ery ( M 1, ] opel l iT r t 
office Det tl \ ; 9 the m t —— ¢ 
me f James HH. Herrot She go \ c \ 
Fi | : 
{ t 
| J G. We p l f S S c Fact f 
' & | ( Pitt t W 5 t the c 1 ft ‘ 
( ed at $280,000, an some was broaeht by a nun : ' 
| i f stockhold \ lings aggregate 447 share Chey t Soto $ ‘ , 
1] ge that since June, 1903, the npany has been mismanaged 
j 
: ! that it has t $45,000 and has debts aggregating $100,000 
: whi I at . J Se 9a — : 
} : . sect American Foundrymen’s Association. 
is ins ! ec « pany : 5¢ ‘ . 
| hand e work 1 cated at lTarentum, P NIC 
: { oO! \ I \ 
: , . ; 
" ew ¥ ( | Ss g 
i| Captain John Mitchell, who placed an vith the Ameri- | 
1] : : , : n ( \ g 1 t . 
( - pb go ( tw \ go tw 0,000 1 ; 
, ’ ré bh. 
1e1 is closed tract w t p for a . 
| r to have a capacity of 6,500 tons S , 
| to 
; a 
In the United Stat ( ‘ ( ed 
. tting aside the order adjudicating the |] iy-Otten Foun- 
H . Puffal RRS ee \ - ; New Record at Ensley Steel Plant. 
| ‘ , ‘ . aia a‘ . y ‘ y ‘ N J y \ ‘ | io 
) | I sf t eel) S 
1) 
l \\ the cre } { . . . 
1) oTka ed { ( wW | 
7 
‘ 1 
Struck by a hea lad ight j23 
} ) 
| the tr k. tl bricl , ney 0 ft 9 r f ‘ 
Thomas Stationery Mfg. ( S efield, O.. f c i : 
; 
) Mar 3I, a ( ed the I { t x é , 
my P ‘ ’ | . ( eal 
j ( ‘ ) A I " ‘ 
{ D 
tidy 
ec CY I 
e fire w h | p t t [ 
D ck, Buff N. Y., March 30, ex en ut 
l ) ck I si ) i SS I ) > ae 8) ‘ S } t 
| * 
The pattern storag ho e ot the Sterling Stee iy Ir { & g g 
( Braddo« P wa d troyed b nt w ec tl t 
} T ~*~ + 
in patter! d bu i amounting to $15,00 i x J ' 


to control it, and the intention is to begin operations in all the Christ r brake and « rical n now 
departments April 17. There will be n th f Old ( ( g 
ement c f t 
; 7 ( 
The Bessemer steel works and sheet bar mill of the Colum 
: bus, O., works of the Carnegie Steel Co. will resume operations The plant of the Clifton Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. \ ' 
shortly. Repairs have been nearly completed and the new destroyed by fir 
} sheet bar mill is almost ready to operat $1=.000 | mpany manuf ‘ 
/ 
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SIXTY-INCH ROLL TURNING LATHE. FOREIGN NOTES. 


his is the heaviest type of roll lathe built by the Wheeling Ju K 5a & Co. Lt f x Ars lel street, 
Mold & Foundry ( f Wheeling, W. Va The lathe will Strand, London, have ened a branch office in Paris at 58, 
turn th heaviest hilled rolls for plate mills, using three Rue de l’Arcade 
3 ng at once, at a cutting speed of 50 in. per The Vulcan Boiler and General Insut Co., Ltd., will 
te, and will turn the largest grooved rolls for shape mills establish a fellowship at the M ester University for en 
ponding speeds. As shown in the halftone, the m gineering study and r 
lriven by a 15-h. p. variable speed motor, mount [he Government of New §$ h W cepted a ten 
directly above the headstock, but may be arranged to ‘ der by the Baldwin Lo ! tive Wor ¥ elphia, for the 
driven by belt or by constant speed motor and the use of a tructior ! pply ot ) a comotives, at 
pe peed change device of cut gears designed by this price understood to be about £3,900 « cde ered in Sydney 
p latter drive possesse the advantag I using J. S. Harmood Banner recently elected ember of the 
type of constant speed motor without the expensive necessity Parliament for the Everton Diy n of Liverpool, is chair 
f sp viring ntrollers and motors rhe speed chang man of the Pearson & Knowles Coal & Iron Co., Ltd. of 
mains mesh at all times, thus avoiding the liability Warrington 


f breaking off the teeth when changing speed, and overcoming Ch Wilkmson died denly on Mar. 4. He was a mam 


prevailing fault of many of th speed changing devices on lacturer rT nut ind Its at st e-on- i rent for many 
the 1 rket ears 
The maximut negth of bed is 30 ft., giving a distance Charles Faulkner died at Barnt Green on Feb. 28, aged 890 
hetween th ithe centers f 10 ft. 6 in e bed is made box \ir. Faulkner was a gun-barrel manufacturer in Birmingham 
ection, well ribbed in the rigid torm found absolutely neces- for many years; but about 1870 he was induced by Francis 
ry in machines of this purpose. The bolts holding down Henry Lloyd to attempt the production of cold-drawn tubes 
housings, necking rests and tail stock are T-head his He devised machinery for the purpose, and the Weldless Steel 
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pe d tage in that it ninates the spring wl ( \ g [1 take an 
curs W I ol tl Variet 5 Phe t | Stax k I 1 { t < iv t t y< 2 ¢ 
g nec ged t \ n rollers yn \ t died March Birmingham, Eng 
be , ¢ 7 of ymp tiv east \t t ge of M Hatton tool p the management of the 
The diameter of the t { pindle is 7 in The spindle Bunker’s H Colliery belonging to Dimmock & Thompson 
1 steel forging pe of | to l f ) f t non ed from his earnings 
| 1 l oO ! d ! te< Pp 1 tl ly e' l \\ N { Pre tw rd, be 
I y I l ‘ < t | ging t t t I I \ 1 ] t a small wate 
xt throug] this t giving fe the facture of 1 Canada plate 
sal tiffn ' t mos le All gearing i R60 he \ Hatton, and Stephen 
e cut f fac g 7 rat f 220 t € pur f Works, near Bils 
Che ne r wid l nple widt i \W Baldwin & ( 1 the is Hatton, Sor 
pi t cutting t ed a & | g the p1 t ft high-class tin plat 
¢ oy | ets ti ( I | i! I \ { thie nirm b ight the 
Various arrange t ccessi tor toppim; Br lwaters Worl t Kidd ter from Banks & Morga 
roll above the othe: turning, but for t iviest I for £23,00 lt be et ng manufacturer of tu 
) re d topp Ww list pet ew < 
re = i S* vv 
tl trat { ly ¢ f quat 1 t diff t by the 
trengtl | t | t ( y re I g dow ‘ \ nately di 
g \ wedge tm«¢ | H ‘ f t Birminghan 
( é sul Hie w chairmat 
c wit ( vy, W vit t f S \ t to | 
tock engt i I \ I ssary ret ‘ year, 1 ne 
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mined by testing the tensile 
ditional tests relating to the elongation, bending, impact 


are frequently required. All of these tests are 


7 Sa ae aera eat eee ent ten tte 
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METHOD OF MAKING TESTS ON METALS. 


BY DR. A. GRADENWITZ 


a recent communication to the Société d’ Encouragement 
pour l’Industrie Nationale, M. Guillery describes what may 
be called a novel method for carrying out mechanical tests 
on metals. The process in question, which is being brought 
out by the Société Francaise de Construc- 
tions Mécaniques of Denian, France, 1s ré 
markable for its simplicity, this being a 
particularly valuable feature, as the more 
easily an investigation is performed th 
more frequently will manufacturers undet 
take a test of their products 

Though in some cases chemical and mi 
croscopical analysis will prove a valuable 
means of ascertaining the condition of a 
given metal, mechanical methods are t 


be applied in the first place, and as pointed 





out by M. Guillery, an efficient test should 
not only give accurate information as to 
the properties of the metal, but these data 
should be maintained in an unmistakable 
shape, that is quite independent of the pet 


sonal opinion of the experimenter. Fri 





experiments carried out by the Societe 
Seotton at a-b Irancaise it is inferred that in the case of 
siete aa nba the metals generally used in practice, it 
{G. 1. —PORTABLE 
APPARATUS FOR : nage 
TESTING THE § brittleness, while the elastic limit is inte 


sufficient to investigate the hardness an 


HARDNESS OF: esting only in certain cases and in the first 
METALS : place for special steel 

The outfit designed by M. Guillery is based on the penetra 
tion of balls submitted to a constant pressure on the surface 
of the metal. This will give the elastic strength, while the 
elastic limit is determined by means of the indentation of a 
polished surface of the metal, and for the brittleness, the 
flection of notched bars under impact is relied upon. 


According to actual practice, hardness is generally deter 
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strength, while a number of ad 
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sufficient by themselves to give any positive indication. and 
can guide the experimenter only in some way other. 
Hardness as determined by tensile tests is a rather imper 
fect definition of this property, as the effect of ontraction 


which makes itself felt at the moment of breaking js not 
taken into account Chere is further a marked difference 


in the determination of tensile resistance, according to the 
dimensions, shape, etc., of the test bars 


Tests on the penetration of balls are on the contrary truly 
characteristic of the hardness of a metal, giving as they Pv 
a homogeneous result, independently of any factors con 
trolling the behavior of tensile strength his process sug 


gested by Mr. Brinell has a further advantage in that the 


only necessary preparation is a rough polishing of son 


Vv ie 
square centimeters of the surface of the sample, ind a very 
valuable feature is the fact that tests instead of being limited 
to separate samples can be applied immediately to the piece 
concerned, in as many places as desired 

The determination of brittleness by the impact of notched 


e most pertect process, being based on the 











Fit 3 1A LINE 1 I I I GILII 
gards the ip f the notch thing definite need b 
tated l y desired form can be adopted in connection 
with the pparatus des bed by M. Guillery oquare test 
bars, 10 s nm. (.155 s cross section with notches 
2 mm. (.0787 ) deep are however 1 nended. The metal 
indented b pressed against its rface by means of 
Belleville dis ider a giv ympressiot lw ypes ot 
ipparatus have been designed, one of which, being | ple, 
enables any error of magnitude to be detected very rapidly, 
without however affording a fhcient means of <¢ g the 
investigation of the metal The « r appar : 
strument of precision, which while not being carried ab 
easily, do not either req ( y considerabl t ol 
pact Li tter appartus very «¢ ve ent nt I 
tests on delive d for research work 
[he portable apparatus shown in Fig. 1, is designed tor 

balls 5 n. (.197 in.) in d eter. It fitted with a head 
to which a blow is applied s to give the pr re 
quired (750 kg r 1,650 lb.) without req g rest 
ig point e excess oO! e force 1s al rbed by cular 
stop, str Y the test pr S n ec the load requ 1 } S 
been obtained. A similar apparatus has been « tructed tor 
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balls 10 mn (.304 1 ) 1 diameter witl id of about 
2.000 ke (6,000 ID ry apparatus ‘ 1 be espe ially 
adapted for measuring th hardness of metal raised to fairly 
high temperature 

ET { Hy} Ik | 1ACHINI EN N Fit ; 

The precision apparatus seen in Fig. 2 is designed for a 
static pressure It mprises a cylindrical steel box A 
screwed on a ft l m socket B containing the Bellevill 
discs U ar regulating packing disc C. The pressure of the 
disc 1s t smitted to the ball E by means of a support D 
On the top the s a lever press serving to compress the 
sample the ball until the load being sufficient the discs 
will c ( d the b escape [his press consists of a 
stirrup G, fitt vit gulating screw Q and which serves 
to transmit t n; as soon as contact is produced the 
tight ge of th vy has to be discontinued. One of the 
‘ s of the stir (y < ected to an eccentric axle l, 
driven by tl O. The eccentricity is 1.5 mm. (.059 in.), 


legrees the sample 


J 
~ 

7 
£ 


is indent vy t I it. Calibration carried out, as in 
the ca fa te testing machine, by means of a metal of 
known | l pparat sing 10 m (.394 1n.) 
balls i ljuste to ike npression of 7 mm 
(276 ) ! re Che bronze used at the mint 1 

medals seems to g e ! t reliable re ilts for calibration 
purposes. Cor tive tests have been made on the figures 
giver by te testing machines one hand and by the 
present apparatus on the other Up to 64 kgs. th 
test pieces were nade of annealed steel I increasing rd 
1¢S while t iast tw ire of tempere 1 pring steel lhe 
diameter of the imy ts were measured by means of the 
Le Chatelier glass gauge, allowing of 1-10 millimeter (4-1000 

) be re ic N ( the naked ey (The gaug 

here ment { trip of glass ruled with two 
slightly converging | ese are graduated to correspond 
with the distance t tw es are separated at any point 
lhe strip being 1 f : lentation or whatever is 
to be measured and the position of the g ijusted unt 

the ect st lee é ter\ paced by t graduate 

lines, the diameter may be read off from the 

Lhe ipparatus st des be Ss wi { y prev 
terat nediately s ble for ascerta g the elastic limi t, 
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ind to a’ spe ch that the energy stored 
be greater than that which in all cases 1 
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ss test, that is corresponding 












i free fall thre gn 4mm, { + \ cylindrical ciutchn the 
movable element f w nted on the lever 
serves to ri ite the driv | evel ving generally 
ooked to the frame, is made to engage the clutch on being 
released, when the flywheel beg gradually turning round 
p to the normal speed either ler the action of the hand on 
1 crank or in virtue of ve trar sion acting on th 
gooved pulley he notched is placed between bearings on 
sliding anv this at v f cast steel, carries a 
plate of hardened steel tur: toward e blow; a spring of 
mhcient strengt ways t { et vil towards the 
w hee that is int the posit 1 where \W receive blow 
1e mechanism iting the test piece under the knife edg« 
due season is a cam fixed on a rod, controlling it with a 
tary movement, but traversing it freely in the direction o! 
the axis. This rod terminates in a latch worked by a spring 
which tends to keep the cam in gear and places the lever i 
tront of the operator When by the aid of the lever place l 
n front of the apparatus tl ny s pulled towards th 
operator, the spring throws the cam into gear and the la 
comes hor tal. When the lever is pushed, the rod is di 
iced and the tch receive | w I m the knife edg« 
which throws the t of ¢ ves t anvil to the 
fluence of the spring, t t eing tantane After 
e knife edge | rey t t strike 
I test T 
Che speed it give t moment 
by a tacl ¢ | pump 
| 
| 
|| | 
| B | " 
! : 
af | ) ae 9 
| b | - ; 
{ (' ry “y il a 
= at 4 
~ | ( j 
"i 
! * } 
{= =. 2 
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” 
vert fitted w ted water leve 
¢ \ } t ‘ 
test \\ t I t ine f wheel 

ed | t the risk of 
triking at project 
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A NEW ANTI-FRICTION ALLOY. 


An novel feature in the line of an anti-friction metal, is 
shown in the halftone. The particular point of interest lies 
in the peculiarity of crystallization, which forms the chief 
basis of claims made by its producers. The piece of metal 
shown has been nicked on one side, and after being gripped in 
a vise has been broken off by a sharp blow from a heavy 
hammer. This operation reveals a fibrous, stringy mass 
} 


lhe crystals, it will be seen, extend perpendicularly to the 


chilling surfaces. The alloy is of tin and aluminum base and 
a remarkable characteristic is that the fibers always radiat: 
from the chilling surfaces, regardless of the number of times 
the metal is reheated, thereby presenting the ends and not 
the sides of the fiber to the sliding friction surface. 

It is understood that in the case of wood and of wrought 
iron the surface exposing the ends of the fiber will stand 
a greater amount of crushing weivht and wear than the sides 


of the material. It was on this principle and its exhibition in 
an alloy that the metallurgist who produced this metal worked 


His efforts extended over a period of twenty years lo 
prove the soundness of the theory of resistance to wear the 
composition was given many severe tests which were in all 
instances gratifying Its great toughness arid malleability 


combined, it is claimed, permits it to withstand the most 
severe shocks without becoming brittle or what is ordinarily 
called “crystallized.” A close examination of the fracturé 

sutfaces shows it to be of so fine and smooth a texture, witl 





ILLUSTRATING FRACTURE OI \ NEW ANTI-FRICTION ALLOY 


no granular matter intervening, that it may be said to be 
truly chemical compound. 
Users of anti-friction 


metals experience difficulty in re 
melting and reusing them, owing to the grosser metals 
those which melt at the lowest point—volatilizing and escap 
ing, leaving the composition harder with each pouring. The 
producers of this metal say they have entirely overcome this 
and that by a perfect combination of metals have secured 


an alloy which, it might be said, has produced—not a new 


composition—but an entirely new metal in itself that wi 
admit of remelting an indefinite number of times without be 
coming hard or harsh or losing any of its original properties 

(he characteristics of this metal make it particularly dé 
sirable for use in linings of driving box and engine truck 
brasses, eccentric straps, cross head gibs, steam and gas 
engine bearings, ships bearings, wood working and other 
kinds of high speed machinery, 

The Buda Foundry & Mfg. Co., of Chicago, will place 


metal on the market, together with some new bron 
coppe r steel composition, the latter be Ing call | 2 | V 
of the art of copper hardening This new d parture of 


the Buda Foundry & Mfg Co., whose output heretofore | 

been largely confined to track supplies, will be made an im 
portant branch of its trade, but will not interfere with th 
business in railroad cpecialti 
“We were attracted to these metals,’ said Mr. H. K. Gil 
bert, secretary of the Buda Company, “by the exceptional 


merits which they possess. Thorough tests have convinced 
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that we have in them, something which will be an agreeable 


surprise to users of anti-friction alloys, and that they wil] 
reate a creat demand for themsel ve The company 1s s¢ nd 
ing out samples to interested persons 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. has declared a quarter}, 
dividend of 1 percent, payable April 10. This concern was 


rganized in December, 1901, and from April, 1962, paid diy 


dends at the rate of 6 percent yearly until January, 1904, when 
they were stopped (he declaration of the present dividend 


was supplemented by an official statement that the resumption 


of disbursements was fully warranted by the large increase in 


earnings. The gain in the volume of business, it is reported 
is equal to 77 percent, as contrasted with a year ago. <A 


‘ording to President Duntley more orders are now on the 


books than at any previous time since tl 


e company was oOo! 
ganized. Both the foreign and domestic demand for the com 
pany's products is now active and the plants of th rporation 


ire in full operation [he financial statement vering the 


operations of the company during the year 1904 will not b 
made public for a week or two. The annual report for 1903 
howed net profits of $701,464, against $897,059 the pr: 
year lo a large extent the falling off in business in 1903 
was attributed to the many differences between employes and 
nployers [The executive committee includes Charles M 
Schwab, J. W. Duntley and J. R. McGinley Besides thes 
the directors include A. W. Maconachie, London, Eng 
nd; James Tarte, London, England; C. H. Matthiessen and 


n, New York; James Boyer, Detroit; and W. O 


Steel Rail Prices at Home and Abroad. 


hat our steel rail manufacturers are not charging our ra 


I id companies CxXcessive prices for the rails they s | to 
them 1s shown by a comparison of their prices with the pr 
charged by Eng rail n facturers to their customers 
the st fe w ve i¢ ~ t tab] that we mp If 
ta tf und bted thority 2 go the Verage nnual p 
f steel rails i own count! lin England from 1895 t 
1903. For th ter country the figures ve en turnish 
to s by the B ron irade Associat i lor I ‘ 
country the price given e taken II n t T ré { the 
American Iron and Steel Associati 
{ te state I | 
ears \ ve Prices Vi \ ize | e 
Sus ( sus ‘ 
. 3 8 6.8 
m0] vid 
Prices f 1go4 Q t wove table iuse Wwe 
lave not yet rece d trom the Brit 1 Iron Trade A ciatiol 
the average price of elt n England in that year, but 
juotations in K t's rade Circular, of Birmingham, 
indicate that the average price was about $26.64 per ton. In 
our own country the price throughout 1904 was $28. This is 
the present price The present pricé in England is £5 to £5 2s 
6d., o1 little less than $25 e | from the | 
} ( ( 4 ] les Re 1 é j { {ny i 
; 1 St 5 1f 
I til ( 2 Tallw eq pm if | p 
l { 1 b ( 1 tl y e Val l 
os g ) t SI 50,000,006 i | 
( ' d { mo $200 
10,004 Lhe « te of t I | off ‘ 
the y 1905 the t 
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SLOSS-SHEFFIELD STEEL & IRON CO. t ry dit ¢ cou 


- f about 
At 1 ni meeting of the Sloss-S eld Steel & ] ( 100 f ( whicl 
held last week, Major James Dooley, of Richmond, was electé profit has bee ted, it e that tl 
1 member of the board, succeeding J. H. Plummer, of Toront result of bu tor the year will be entirely satisfactory 
whose ill health makes it necessary for him to lessen his busi he company has no floating debt whatever 1 its interest 
ness engagements. Wm. E. Strong, of Strong, Sturges & Co ( int show large credit bala for the y 
ind now lirector. w elected a member of the executive Blast Furnaces. 
ymmittec icceeding Robt. R. Van Cortlandt There were No. 1 fur N blown out for repairs Aug. 23, and put 
no other changes Phe retiring imecers were fT elected t work again on Jan 25 1905 It w ned und in every 
Phe annual report, of which a brief summary was published way fully refitted and a new st teel t shed built 
» these columns last week, shows the effect of the depression All of your furnaces are in good condit nd with a regular 
in the pig it I TY rket d ring the greater part of 1904 and supply f coke, wl h ha bi I wl t mite rfered with by 
ilso the coal strike, but the improvement in trade conditions the strike of the coal miners, should maintain their best rec 
n the closing months ered by the report enabled the com rd 4 drought of 90 d t fall when for lack of water 
nany to clear its preferred dividend by the sum of $14,637 th peration of our wasl t Russellville were serious! 
hese figures < pare with a surplus in the previous year of interfered with, followed by unprecedented severe winter 
$1 116.641. or a decrease of $1,102,002 The pr fit on pig iron materially redia S ehhe monde f hrow but the Shef 
fi, r allow ng for depreciati nN on ron ore nd 25c pe r ton held 1 Flor I rT ‘ Vet ke tT Ip] lie j witl ore 
n con far extr rd ™, rer - f te un %202.002 a. ' f 1 1 ‘ ; ‘ . 2 | ittic En ey 
ER 2h ( e2 N t rning were r iller hy Sy 102,004 ti , r Of 27 percent 
In his report. Pre lent Maben sav nd tl Philadelpl lurnac I 44 per nt bove their pre 
Phe fiscal vear of vour company which ended Nov. 20. 1904 ' best year’s 1 rd he Lady Ensley furnace, two-thirds 
A f respect f the most disapp ting and trying f whicl I t blast during 7 
» the thie f +h, mnat Notwithstanding the fact that the Nort A lal | ( wrned 1 raw 
thy untry wa Ove rfl¢ wing wit! ve 1+] +} ¢ pre rye rity wa tet 1 t f T | Tne Tf ] ‘ f 
widespread. and the balan f the foreien trade was largel: t = 
in favor of this untrv. the vear opened wit! weak and de Coal and Coke 
lining iron market. with the price of No. 2 F iry close t he product f lf t! ‘ lecrease a 
So wnd decnite veral feeble effort Ta 1 e the price re nared with t t 1 1 I | { 0O Tor yet till 
ned } + +} fig fre + +} +1 ' Ge sf the leral t year pr t t} t The de 
a » fenm ate i mann 7 } ‘ ! Ene + last ¥ ] ent ly to fl trike f the miner 
ie caidas ae sive off Siauil bove $o Wl the t 1 t \ terially re 
‘ »werage nrice for t nr ous f r t f S12 << l 1 Dut 1 t t pening of what i 
ry 9 «1 ‘ fe cc heer ‘ i | ‘ e #¢h nrofht } | ( t { } ] WW rk ja Cf vy com 
= ' 
Se . , ¢ nereaced ¢ te ; nad decre } ted 1 ¢} 1] ] | y | } } shou | 
‘ . 4 } fr han a00 ’ Cy 120.746 the pre tnurt ' | ft | \f prove 
+! t f t le] T ’ t 1 S126 he 1 mir the eX 
! low ft f +1 1 ¢ dow f 10 NerT t { ick ’ r } cd 
f the f ‘ r hut 1 f © furnace ] dition of ] . ‘ ed. but 
pas ? as ,; ot ine nanited cakes Will } the year. While th 
e | , f Tor wer re 7 c ril + ' f ] ff pared 
fret of Truly. by the TInited Mine Work. vit] +] nd t { respect 
fuenac mnanie f +} district. ex ad vy} 1 o + 41 | 
previous year’ i. nd continued throughout the veat Iron Ore Mines 
For tu ’ } +} ' owe n ~+ Ny ‘ nerated \f ‘ ' ‘ 
tall hut wu finally opened up | nen «tl Boal ' ‘ ‘ P 
| tnned be worked. tl tout showing c Soa t 1 ke { f } . | 
' ‘ } 9 a + hacl 4 ° 1 WI 41 ‘ } / b 
en « nd in many ways trying, t lity of the th 1903, whicl 
mn ‘ ] ‘ vn hee ’ * ‘ P v? +7 ‘rm + t} ] t hy ea ] MTwrw 
enefit in the futur Notwithstanding tl trike which ex 1 tl 
sted fi ths of t f l year, w eded keey M ) t l tw 
1] . FP ehe 4 1 wholly 1 th, nat hlact ‘ tw whicl 
fre thy entir ‘ , 1 ay nt N , f } t ppt ( | ] ‘ ex 
Reuins a ’ . west , hee anal f 4 , 
Q engine 
¢ ; rr ~ my tnt the largest 1 rly ond ‘ : , : , , os = 
+] , : eaantoad ¢ Laorenas nt F aa 
‘ ‘ pment 
—-= nt ft 47 . ir. of tor R&c ton while th Dp es : 
) ‘ ng. the 
1) | tin wx vithir 1,500 ton f th hest ve : . ot Y eee be 
\W1 ly f- ¢ of timerat ] ‘ ne 1 +1 | 2 "1 ; 
et 4] far the vw wer eae at 14 W 
’ 1 +1 ‘ 
| wiched th. f ren ¢ and 
| t + } f ] +7 f + #¢hae A ri ] Tavs t t 
Bane of . Patent ¢ +] a ' l ' followed 
n the preferred 1 setderahi = +] ne t t n, wit! 
rn! -arried f, ‘ ; 14 fran ay +] lant 
1] > enact far that nurs } , ~ ° oO fF of Wiel 
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able weather these mines should produce more ore than ever 
before.’ 
Comparison of Outputs. 

“As has been the custofn heretofore, a comparative stat 
ment of the products of the company for several years is given 
below, in order that the stockholders may see whether or not 
the company is maintaining its position as a producer: 


1904. 1903 1Q02 I9Q0!I 

Pig Iron 382,267 311,093 287,685 218,857 
Coal ...+ 1,400,669 1,501,956 1,287,826 1,042,208 
Coke - ‘ 544,707 549,201 453,054 339,190 
Red Ore ........... 500,274 377,080 284,482 221,780 
Brown Ore Jcceae 06290 260,539 208,700 234,061 
Dolomite .. a6 83,961 115,035 101,060 101,349 

“The above figures of pig iron embraces only the product of 
six furnaces owned entirely by the company rhe decrease 


in the output of dolomite was due entirely to the lessened re- 
quirements of the furnaces, since a larger proportion of hard 
ore which carries its own flux was used. There was a sur- 
plus of dolomite at all times 

“Herewith are presented statements showing resources and 
liabilities, earnings for the year and of working capital in our 
business, from which can be ascertained the financial condi- 
tion of the company. To the officers of the company and its 
employees, who have been at all times faithful and untiring 
in the discharge of their duties, especially during the trying 
period of the strike, our thanks are due.” 

Working Capital. 

he company’s working capital compares as follows 

\ssets 1904 1903 Decreast 
Cash accounts and bills re 
$1,344,109 $1,149,192 *$194,917 


OS eee ae ears 464,908 688,035 223,030 
\Midse. and sup. in cos. stores 
and warehouse ........ . 164,039 294,040 120,101 
Insurance and taxes unex 
pired nance 2,008 17,078 5,010 
lreasury secur... : 485,701 397,840 "37,921 
Eee $2,471,875 $2,546,185 $74,310 
Liabilities 
Bills payable ees $ ‘“s $ 176,128 $176,128 
Payrolls (current month) 65,104 78,409 13,305 
\ccounts payable (current 
business .. - ve , {84,408 409,046 *15,302 
otal ...-$ 550,052 $ 724,243 $174,191 
Bal. working capital $1,921,823 $1,821,942 *$99,881 


Increase 
lhe conde nsed balance sheet, as of Nove mbe r 30, follows: 


Balance Sheet. 


Assets 1904 1903 Decrease 
Property account $18,375,306 $18,311,417 *$63,880 
lreasury securities : 259,700 259,700 
Stocks and bonds others com 

panies ‘ : 311,905 311,095 
Cash accounts and bills re 

ceivable .. [344,109 1,149,192 *194,917 
Repairs and renew 147,327 208,548 61,211 
Insurance and tax 12,008 17,078 5,010 
Supplies .... a 404,998 790,071 325,073 
Stocks in company’s stor 164,939 192,004 27,005 

Total $21,080,452 $21,240,005 $159,553 


Liabilities 
Preferred stock 
Common stock 7,500,000 7,500,000 


» ~ 
> 0,700,000 > 0,700,000 


First mortgage bonds 2,000,000 2,000,000 

General mortgage bonds 2,000,000 2,000,000 

Current accounts .... 484,948 409,046 *$15,302 

Payroll . 65,104 78,409 13,305 

Bills payable veewes 176,128 176,128 

Profit and loss 2,330,400 2,315,762 *14,638 
Total . $21,080,452 $21,240,005 $159,553 


*Increase 
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Statement of Operations. 


Che statement of operations for the year ended Noy. 20 

| WS: 
1904 1903 Decrease 
Profit on pig rot . 7$303,003 $1,130,1 16 $ 836,053 
Profit on coal . £185,444 210,205 30,821 
Profit on coke 155,205 175,962 0,667 
L - 7: 20,067 
Ore and dolomite sales 302 64,343 63,051 
Rents, stores, etc 154,170 208,039 54,7009 
lotal : i $798,304 $1,804,655 $1,006,261 
No. Ala. Furnace Co. loss 27,027 gain 58,388 55.415 
lotal profits $771,367 $1,863,043 $1,001.676" 


I, 
Ex. tax and lice 77 720 67 102 *, 
a ant 1cense 74394 7 402 10,328 


Net earnings $693,637 $1,795,641 $1,102,004 
Bond interest . 210,000 210.000 
Balance .. i $483,637 $1,585,641 $1,102,004 
Dividends preferred 409,000 409,000 
Surplus $ 14,627 $1,116,641 $1,102,002 
Previous surplus 2,315,762 1,199,121 *1,116,641 
Total surplus . $2,330,309 $2,315,762 *$14,637 
‘Increase +After deducting the depreciation on iron ore 
and 25c per ton on iron for extraordinary repairs. tAfter de 


ducting for depreciation 


Mackenzie & Mann, Toronto, have purchased 20,000 tons 
of English rails for the James Bay railway. Delivery is to 
be in amounts of 4,500 tons per month in May, June, July 
and August, and the remainder in September. The order 
was placed with Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., of Middlesbor 
ough, England. The rails are to be imported because the 
Canadian mills will be unable to supply them on such short 


deliveries 





[he partnership existing between George Best and B. K 
Elliott, doing business as the Elliott Electric Blue Print ( 
Pittsburg, has been dissolved by the sale of the property an 
business to the B. K. Elliott Co. This company deals in blue 
printing machines, blue printing material and drawing ma 


terial and instruments 


Extensive improvements are to be made at the Sharon, Pa., 


plant of the American Steel Foundries Co. The melting ca 


pacity is to be increased by the addition of a 25-ton open 
hearth furnace, while a new machine shop will be built to 
facilitate the machining of the castings In addition the 
cleaning room will be extended and two additional traveling 


ranes will be installed 





[The Amsler Engineering Co., Pittsburg, has been awarded 


the contract for the excavations and foundations for the new 


plant of the Crescent Forgings Co., to be erected near Pitts 
burg. There are four large buildings included in the specifi 
cations, including boiler and engine house, forge shop, ma 
chine shop, warehouse, as well as a crane runway for handling 


the product 


By a decision of the referee in bankruptcy the Girard Iron 


Co., Pittsburg is only allowed $7,773 on a preferred claim 


secured by a mortgage and $29,020 on an unsecured claim on 


a contested claim totaling $115,000, against the defunct Con 
tinental Iron Co., of Wheatland, Pa [This decision, handed 


down at Warren, O., this week will greatly increase tl 
amounts to be allotted the other creditors of the company 
Hugh McMillan and others, of Detroit, have placed an ordet 
with the American Shipbuilding C 
a new freighter to go into commission on 
opening of navigation for the season of 1906 


will be soo ft. over all, and will be a duplicate of the steamer 


Ball Bros., recently launched for the Tomlinson interests a 


the Lorain plant of the American Shipbuilding Co 
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’ System of Hot Feed Water for Station- 
ary Boilers and Shop Heating.’ Mage rcnanryptiy | water 
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The connéction, see Fig. 2, was made by putting a tee fitting 
G on the feed pipe to boilers and beyond this a reducing valve 
H was attached to reduce the pressure. A 3-in. flow pipe and 
3-in. return pipe were laid in a box about a foot below the 
ground level. On the return pipe a valve J was placed to reg- 
ulate the return water, which requires to be faster when the 
temperature is low. A _ retaining valve having a spring 
screwed down to resist a pressure of some 15 pounds greater 
than the head of water in the building was put on the return 
pipe at a convenient point between the regulating valve and the 
condenser. The object of this retaining valve is to ensure the 
whole system being kept full and under pressure, thereby pre 
venting air being drawn in. When this building was heated 
by the basement furnace frequent complaints were made about 
low temperature during severe cold weather, but the water 
now pumped through the radiators is so much higher in tem 
perature that 75 degrees can be steadily maintained during 
zero weather. 

Che results were so satisfactory in every way that it was 
decided, that the Railroad Y. M. C. A. building, which was 
under construction, should be heated in a similar manner 
This building is situated across the street from the motive 
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Flu. 3 THE CONDENSER IN ELEVATION AND SECTION, 


power offices and is about 150 ft. long by about 50 ft. wide, 
and has three floors and a basement 

The heating system of this building is connected to the 
same 3-in. pipe which conveys hot water to the motive power 
offices; but on entering the building it discharges into a 5-in 
pipe, and about the center of the building this pipe rises ver 
tically, carrying the water to the ceiling of the top floor, wher: 
it discharges into a 4-in. pipe which runs the entire length of 
the ceiling, having a number of 2'4-in. branches on either side 
running to the side walls and dropping to the radiators of 
each floor, finally discharging into the return pipe in the base 
ment and is conveyed back to the condenser. An additional 
pump was installed on account of the increased duty and they 
are connected so that if one of them is under repairs the other 
will keep up the circulation. 

[his arrangement has given satisfactory service during the 
past two severe winters. It differs from that of the motive 
power offices, where the water is forced upward through the 
radiators, it being thought that the downward flow through 
the radiators would perhaps be better adapted for this forcing 
system, but experience has shown that they are equally satis 
factory. By this scheme the Railroad Y. M. C. A., was re 
lieved of the expense of installing heating furnaces, and also 
the much greater expense of providing fuel annually for heat 
[he new Railroad Y. M. C. A. building at 
In the absence 


ing purposes 
Stratford is similarly heated from the works 
of exhaust steam, when the works are closed the well is heated 


by live steam. 
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A large portion of the Montreal works is now heated by 
this method, which is being gradually adopted throughout the 
system for workshops and roundhouses, with certain modifi- 
cations to meet local conditions. Where the supply of exhaust 

Within the 
been built at 


steam is limited the condenser is dispensed with 
past year or two, five new roundhouses have 
various points on the system which are very satisfactorily 
heated in the following manner. 

Che exhaust from the stationary engine, air compressor, 
and pump are passed through the superheater and thence direct 
into the hot well; the water is then pumped through the 
superheater, and after circulating through. the heating coils 
returns to the well. Steam blown from locomotives is dis 
charged direct into the well. The temperature of these round 
houses is such that engines are soon thawed out, permitting of 
necessary repairs and cleaning being done; and in addition to 
this, the house being comfortable and warm, the whole round- 
house staff render more efficient service then when working 
in discomfort, and the engineers and firemen are attracted to 
spend their spare time working about their engines, as is the 
custom with many during the summer, but which only the 
most faithful and devoted will do in a cold and draughty build- 
ing 

We have a pumping station at the river bank for supplying 
water to the works, where formerly the feed water for the 
boilers was delivered at river temperature, but since the in 
stallation of a condenser, shown as Fig. 3, a saving has been 
effected of about 17 per cent. in fuel 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 

At a recent meeting of the board of dir: tors of the Allis 
Chalmers Co., held in New York, it was decided to concentrate 
its commercial and engineering departments at Milwaukee 
Wis., where the company’s principal works are located. The 
eeneral offices of the company, which have been located in the 
New York Life Bldg., Chicago, wil! 
by May 1 to Milwaukee. The change contemplates the re 


1 of the offices of the vice-president, general manager, 


consequently be moved 


mova 
comptroller, assistant comptroller, assistant treasurer, office 
counsel, accounting and credit departments. A district sales 
office will be m ined in Chicago, which will be located after 
April 15 on the rsth floor of the First National Bank Bldg 

A folio publication by Welbanks, Crandall & C 
under the title, “Minnesota Iron Mines,” presents a series of 
excellent photographic reproductions i'lustrating the marvelous 
resources of Minnesota in iron or¢ The half tone engravings 
ire of the most famous open-pit and underground iron proper 
ties of the state and give an idea of the vast scale of opera 
tions at these mines. Some of the views are full page 
714 x 9%-in. plates, while others open up across two pages 
The work is an unusual combination of photographer’s and 
engraver’s skill. There are also views of the docks at Duluth, 
of the Zenith Furnace Co.’s properties and of St. Louis river 
ind its falls. The introduction, “Minnesota as a Mining State,” 
is by Dwight E. Woodbridge The cover design introduces 
the steam shovels of the open-cut mines and the timbering of 
underground mines. The photographs are by R. S. Crandall, 
— Duluth 

The fifth annual session of the Summer School for Artisans 
held under the direction of the College of Engineering of the 
University of Wisconsin, begins at Madison, Wis., June 26, and 
continues for six weeks. Courses of study are offered in 
five subjects: Shop work, engines and boilers, applied ele 
tricity, mechanical drawing and machine design, and lastly 


materials of construction, fuels and lubricants 


In mention of the work of Duncan Symington in our issue 


of last week it was stated that he nad been connected with 


the Northern Engineering Works of Detroit It is now 


learned that this statement was erroneous 
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Some New Things for the Shop, Chiefly by Way of the 
Patent Office. 


Rawhide Bearings. A Drill Chuck. 
Edear JT. Shepard, secretary and manager of the Oneida his device has been patented by Robert Binnie, of the 
Steel Pulley Co., of Oneida, N. Y., has patented a method of Binnie Electric Drill & Machinery Co., of Bolivar, Pa rhe 


. ; 1 7 » : . ‘ 
making rawhide sleeves for use as bushings or bearings in mpany uses the chuck on its mining dri and says that “the 


loose pulleys, hangers, et The inventor produces “a sleeve rystallization due to hard shocks in drillir £ rock 1s greatly 


or bushing from a continuous strip of rawhide, which is “lerated.” The inventor avers that the chuck can be em- 


wound spirally to form a cylinder of the desired diameter and 


has its helices adhesively secured together under pressur: 
whereby the waste of material, labor and cost of the completed 
article are reduced to a minimum. One advantage of thi 
spiral continuity of the strip is that the fiber or grain of th 


rawhide is allowed to remain in its natural state, thus retain 





ing its original tenacity or toughness and presenting an un 





é 


broken bearing in the direction of rotation of the revolving 
part to which it is ipplied.” 
Fig. 1 is a perspective view of a bushing and show 
| f 


of the helices extended. Fig. 2 is a sectional view throug Rh 


N 
e 


finished bushing and indicates by dotted lines the means fot 





pressing the helices together. The bushing is forced from a 
continuous strip of rawhide A, each strip being cut from the 
hide without waste and is then wound spirally upon a form 
is at B. This is of sufficient length to form a number of 


helices and to the adjacent sides of these coils is applied glu 





or cement. The form or press B has shoulders and a nut to 
compress the rawhide helices tightly together after they are TWE IRON TRA 


wound, the winding being performed 





with the strip under THE DI HUCK IN 
tensior It is claimed that by making the bushing from a 

continuou trip the usual waste of material and labor in pioye n arill pi work and “will take all sizes of drills by 
he « the use of a perforated sleeve to allow the retaining lugs to 


forming it of laminations is avoided and that the continuity 

of the strip in the direction of rotation of the part to which it pass through and engage the drill in the center of the 

may be applied affords greater tenacity and reduces the | re.” 

bility of disintegration or segregation under torsional strains Fig. 1 is an elevation of the device, Fig. 2 shows the parts 
\ letter t to hand from the Cneida Steel Pulley Co isconnected | Fig. 3 cre ection of the assembled 
nta s the follow: Rawhide has been used s a bushing part Phe k bod , enlarged and fl ttened at one end 

for ten or fifteen years, but it is not generally known througl tA red t to receive the drill shank. A rece 

ut the country that it is the best wearing material for that n the enlarged part of the chuck body h curved side in 

purpose which has been found. There are bushings running ilignment with a circular opening for the head of the bolt B 
w in the Straight Line Engine Co.. of Syracuse. which ind the opposite le of the body has a deep circular seat at C 

Prof. Sweet had put there about ten years ago, and which are for the clamping ring D This ring has an opening for the 

ipparently as good as they were when they were put in and ar: bolt B and ts retained in place like an ordinary washer undet 


running without o1 Manufacturers will understand what tl D : s , the bolt lugs with 


eiaans loose pulleys. In fact the shaft will wear out before ripping surf; E rved to partially surround the drill 
> m hanl hese lug re toothed or serrated to grip the drill 

wy bolt B flatt l on opposit ides t ommodate the 
| nd! n opening also for the drill shank. The drill 

| ] pt ts through the opening the it and when the 


mnnis ring is f 1 inwarde 1 the nut. the drill i 





A Belt Shifter. 


\ cree] belt is as nina f ry point of view 





o tele thrown on tl loose pulley but it does not stay 
R ‘] T p towards ¢ f 1 then the 
t t t vith a t ik Phe 
g rg htly at intery 1eal sound 
 — nd that alone Left listurbed th 
; | | 1 ' ‘ 








ot} 1 ¢} W rd the lathe 
the rawhid tried out tailstock or whatever may be the off belt position. This i 
lhe idea of { ha b i the belt bs I l ag t the fork or 
way that it « n a split t 1 wit neven pressure rattle 
or solid bushing. It can also be used in hangers, pillow block rshly ab t] intershaft. Nothing for the trouble but 
etc., where there is not too heavy a load. There is also les reful « t f the belt and the pull nd probably lit 


erly prepared, is a natural lubricant We expect shortly t igh it minent when b otherwise is very brisk 


have these ready for the market.” } g belt is but ymptom of hop ailment calling 
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insistently for cure and the symptom therefore has value \ 
belt is likely to go from the tight to the loose pulley for a 
similar reason to the one already suggested, but the string ex 
pedient is clumsy for any more than a very temporary purpose 
and there is also a danger where the belt shifter is locked by 
a knotted cord inadvertently. There are places where a belt 
shifter can properly be locked in position. The drawing frames 
used in textile mills are so equipped. The breaking of a cot 
ton strand releases a trigger and the belt shifter promptly 
passes by spring pressure to the limit of its stroke and stays 
there, notwithstanding the pressure in the opposite direction 
exerted by the dragging belt. 

A simple device for a similar end has been patented by John 
t{, Moore, of Hoopeston, Ill. Fig. 1 is a view in perspective 
of one form of the invention. This shows the belt shifter in 
position to hold the belt on one of the pulleys and also shows 
in dotted lines the position of the parts of the belt shifter 
after the belt has been transferred to the other pulley. Fig. 2 
is an elevation of another though slightly different form of 
the device, the pulleys and the belt engaging arm being omit 
ted to save space. The belt, fast and loose pulleys and the 
timbering about the countershaft are of familiar type. The 
belt shifter arm A is pivoted to the overhead timbers and has 
a connecting rod B and this is linked to the stud C which turns 
freely. The swing of A is limited by a casing D and this has 
setscrews for adjusting the throw. A tension device, in Fig 
r. includes the member E having a lug at the free end with 
an opening for the rod F, and another lug nearer the pivoted 
end with a larger opening for both rod and spring F. The 


spring is coiled around the rod and has its ends in engage 


—— 









——_ 
Fig. 1 \ 
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A PATENT BELT SHIFTER 


ment with the lug and the stud C respectively. Cotter pins 
through the ends of the rod hold it in position as it serves 
to keep the spring in alignment with the lugs. The rod also 
swings the pivoted member from the position shown in solid 
lines to the one indicated by the dotted lines and vice versa 
as the belt is shifted. The tension of the spring must be 
sufficient to hold the shifter at the end of its throw, but any 
increase beyond this amount will oppose a needless resistance 
to the movement. 

In Fig. 2 the stroke of the belt shifter is limited by a guide 
G. This a metal strap bent to form a loop. Studs H H are 
mounted midway between the ends of the loop G, and between 
the pivot of the shifter lever and the stud of the connecting 
rod. These studs H H are drilled for a rod having a com 
pression spring somewhat similar to the arrangement seen in 
Fig. 1. The swing of the rod in either direction is opposed 
by the compression of the spring. After passing the middl 
point of the swing the movement of the lever is assisted by 
the expansion of the spring and when the lever reaches either 
limit of its travel it will be held there until forcibly drawn 
against the spring tension 

The Making of Gear Patterns. 

The object of this invention as it appears to the patentee, 
Theodore W. Lowe, of Stockton, Cal., “is to provide a new 
and improved pattern for casting gear-wheels and gear-racks 
arranged to permit the formation of gear-wheel patterns of 
any desired diameter, shape of teeth, pitch, etc., to insure 
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‘asting of properly meshing gear-wheels in a very nple and 
economical manner and without the use of the expensive gear 
wheel patterns now employed.” ‘The illustration shows a 
flexible strip with gear teeth as applied to the wheel blank 
On the face of the strip A, which is of wood, metal, papies 
maché, etc., are glued teeth B, spaced according to the requi 
site pitch. The flexible strip A, is then placed upon the facx 
of 2 wheel and secured on the rim by glue or other means to 
form a complete pattern rhe teeth B are made by shaping 
a stick of wood to represent in cross-section a desired too 


AAA 14 











VW 
Fa] 
YTS 
ANOTHER SCHEME FOR THE PATTERN MAKE} 


t 


and this stick is cut transversely to form gear-teeth having 

length of face corresponding to the width of the desired 
gear. It is understood that as the strip A is made of a 
material and since the bend under each tooth is so slight that 
it is practically a straight line the strip can be readily bent 
so as to lie smoothly on the peripheral surface of the whee! 
C, the ends of the strips abutting. It is understood that by 
the arrangement described patterns for spur-wheels, internal 
gear-wheels, bevel gear-wheels, and the like, can be readily 
formed in the manner above set forth and at a comparatively 
smal! expense.” 

Rotary Planer Improvement. 
William J. Hagman, of Philadelphia, has an improvement in 


' 
hey 


rotary planer construction which is here illustrated in detail 
and as applied to a large machine built by the Niles-Bement 
Pond Co., of New York. The rotary planer, or slabber as 
it is sometimes termed, is defined by the patent specifications 
and the advisability of the invention outlined as follows 
“The so-called ‘rotary planer’ involves a large rotating disk 
cutter arranged to act on work having a relative motion of 


advance past the cutter in a path at right angles to the axis 


of the cutter and having also relative motion of feeding « 
adjustment in a path parallel with the axis of the cutter. Such 
machines are really large milling machines: but the trade has 
+ * 
ef . 
} | ~ Co co 
fie wa @& a™ 
' ¢ / o “ ‘ 
le 1-C S 














Fig. 1 Fig. 2 
SUPPORTING THE CUTTER WHEEI 


appropriated to them the term ‘rotary planers’ without, so fat 
as I know, having defined or being able to define the exact 
distinction between the two classes of machines. In the rotary 
planing machine as generally constructed a saddle feeds longi- 
tudinally upon a bed, and the headstock carrying the cutter 
bed The cutter 


I 


adjusts in the saddle transversely of the 
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whee rge, olten several teet 1 liameter work { 
con ( I neavy <« iracter and thre ix t Ip P ths 
the e consecuentiy great ihese § ting ¢ I | I 


it into plane not at right angles to the axis of the spindl that the threaded d 1 greater rad ; e t 
and it has been sought to remedy this de fect by providing th the threaded corrugations thereof, and thereby « more 
headstocks or saddle with adjustable thrust shoes engaging the rapidly than the body f the holt rT rapid ling. 1 

rear of the cutter wheel. Such thrust shoes become efficient ecther with the extra work done on the material in f 9 
only as regards strains applied at points pretty well up on the the roll-threaded end. strengthens said threaded end t 


face of the wheel. In these machines much of the heaviest in extent that although of smaller diameter at the root of th 


work is done at the lower portion of the wheel below the level thread it is equal to or greater than the strenet! f the body 
of tl iddle ; and it is the purpose of my present improvement thereof In this connection it should be noted that th 
to provide a thrust device at the lower portion of the cutter radiating rfa f the threaded end of a bolt is about twic: 
wheel at a point below the saddle and to impose the strain is great as that of the body for equal lengths thereof. My 
of the thrust at this point directly upon the bed.” thod in general consists in subjecting a bolt heated to a 

Fig. 1 is an elevation of a rotary planer, the bed appearing temperature which will be hereinafter described to the cooling 
in transverse section and a part of the thrust bracket in effect of a quenching liquid, such water or other suitabl 
vertical section. Fig. 2 is a view at right angles to Fig. 1 nedium, and then removing the e while it is still hot 


and shows a portion of the cutter wheel broken away he within and allowing it to cool by contact with 1 atmosphere 


feed screw A moves the saddle along the bed, B is the screw nd the interior heat to diffuse by conduction, and this proce 




















for adjusting the headstock in the saddle and C 1s the cutter s particularly applicable to steel bolt 

wheel There is a guide surface at D extending along the he proc lged fr é pape 

face of the bed at a level corresponding with the lower follow he round rod or blank when drawn from a t 
portion of the cutter wheel \ thrust bracket slides on the . furnace preparatory to being placed bolt threading 

FIG. 3.—ROTARY PLANER WITH § ORTIN HOI UTTER WHEEI 
hed w ‘ ile ’ ‘ 9g ag ‘ ; rface ) ‘ P ' y ght r 
tl ) Ket ted i part r the idle ove \ tte ( 1 | ‘ formed t l pe I 

g front of 1 \ thrust s E engag g, the threaded end owing t ger surface 

hye ~ 4] r of t tte whee 1 ther tract w ‘ 4] ; ‘ 

W \ py ke ‘ | thr t ) cet | 1 l we I | I pp ] 

he st f tl ; E f sting the latter ag ef mi re! few st 
cutter wl At | ift for rotating the wor! \ t tim [ ling ( t bolt 

projects forw e t st bracket under 1 : er of the st perature of tl 
lug n th te ving a ding fit on the slick tt g t t , vn i t wall 
horn and pr th gging of the shoe sidewise in « the | t ‘ er Dulk if not 
tact with the cutt wheel Che shoe is given a tair bearing t é er port ( 
on he cal T < te vheel Tt the itter | be¢ id I I t I 
justed to the desired dept f cut en the rearward st1 ( t time af 

t tl wer part t tt whee s imposed the shox t ] er ‘ f ; ‘ 

nd transmitte through tl ( d worm wheel to tl t I t t lace, t 
thrust bracket I ( to the machine bed Fig. 3 S y port it t 
trates t levice " machine tool The invent C1 
with the Philad Ip! i plant f the Niles-Bement-Pond ( he effect rt t1 t t d l t rea t 


Bolt Manufacturing. tic limit and te strengt the threaded er 
Tacob L. Replogle, of Westmont, Pa., has patented a syste t f tl y, Owing to 1 t 


of bolt which 1 claimed to develop the full strength of tl » neg Cl La : \ 
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due to the greater extent of radiating and conducting surface 
of said threaded end as compared with that of the body of the 
bolt, and this is a particular and important feature of my 
invention.” The inventor says that he is aware that it is not 
wew to treat steel axles and other forgings in a similar man- 
ner, but claims screw threaded bolts are peculiar in shape and 

urface and capable of receiving different qualities in their 
several parts by his method. 

A Depth Indicator for Tanks. 

The Mechanical Engineer has had some description of the 
Murphy gauge for measuring the depth of fluids in tanks. 
An error’crept into the first description and our contemporary 
has given an amended account which is here appended. The 
‘instrument has been put in practical form by Schaeffer & 
Budenberg, Ltd., of Manchester: 

The device permits of the depth of fluid in a tank situated 
at a distance to be instantaneously recorded in any convenient 
position, such as a manager's office, no matter whether it be 
above or below the level of the tank, and no matter whether 
the tank be open or closed, under pressure or open to the 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE DEPTH GAUGE 


atmosphere. The diagrams, Figs. 1-3, will help to make the 
operation of the device under various conditions clear 

Referring to Fig. 1, G is a tank containing liquid to a depth 
H. If a pipe F dipping to the bottom of this be connected to 
a closed vessel V, containing say, for simplicity, a similar fluid 
and having a glass tube C dipping into it. Then if pressure be 
forced into the pipe F at A it will cause a column of fluid H 
to rise in the tube C equal to the depth in the tank. Any at 
tempt to increase the air pressure beyond this would simply 
result in the escape of bubbles from the end of the pipe F at 
the bottom of the tank G. The reading of the column C 
would obviously be unaffected whatever was its relation to the 
tank G in respect to level or distanc 

So much as regards the main principle of the device. The 
action of the bellows B (Fig. 2) is equally interesting he 
bellows is merely a closed flexible casing, with a capacity of 
compression or expansion about equal to the volume of fluid 
in the dip pipe in the tank G. To understand its operation, 
imagine the air in the pipe F to be in its normal state, viz., at 
atmospheric pressure. The first effect of an aspiration is to 
cause a partial vacuum, which lifts the fluid in the dip pipe F 
in the tank G to a height A equal to the depth to which the 
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gauge glass C dips into the tank V, further aspiration causing 
air to be drawn into the tank V, where it is imprisoned the 
moment compression begins in consequence of the sealing 
action of the fluid in the closed tank V. If compression be 
continued, its effect then is to depress the fluid in the dip pipe 
in the tank G, and raise a corresponding column in the glass 
tube C, until it equals the depth of fluid in G just as in Fig. 1, 
beyond which compression cannot be carried, as the air then 
escapes from the pipe F in the tank G. It will be seen there 
is an entire absence of valves in the 2pparatus, and thus there 
is nothing to get out of order, however long the apparatus 
may be standing idle 

Che diagram Fig. 3 shows how the apparatus operates when 
the tank G is enclosed or working under pressure All 
that is necessary is to connect the top of the gauge column C 
with the tank by means of a pipe P, so that the pressure is 
common to both. The working of the apparatus in other re- 
spects is precisely the same as before 

For convenience of explanation, we have assumed the 
fluid in the tank V to be the same as that in the tank G, but 
iny other fluid, such as mercury, may be used if it is more 
convenient, as it may be in some cases where the depth of 


the fluid in the tank G is considerable. All that is necessary 





is a stitable modification of the scale attached to the gaug 
glass C 
STANDARD ROLLER BEARING CO. 
S. S Eveland, vice-president and general manager of th 


d for that com- 


pany all the machinery, merchandise. assets and good will of 


Standard Roller Bearing Co. has just purchas« 


the steel ball business of the Federal Manufacturing Co., of 
Cleveland. The deal was for cash and involved the transfer 
of merchandise, tools, machines, etc., valued at $250,000. The 
Federal Manufacturing Co. has manufactured steel balls for 
I= or 20 years and had the largest factory for that purpose 
The Standard Roller Bearing Co. about a year 
ago bought and transferred to Philadelphia th 
ind machinery of the Grant Ball Co., of Cleveland, and of 
Franklin, Pa., and has been turning out from 4,000,000 to 


in the world 
e ball business 


5,000,000 balls a week. The Federal company’s plant will also 
be moved to Philadelphia, which will give the Standard Roller 
Bearing Co. a capacity of over 500 million balls per year. The 
property of the Federal company secured by the purchase con 
ist of about three hundred machine tools of various descrip 
tions, 5,000 small tools and over 100,000,000 steel, brass and 
bronze balls of all sizes, such as are used in bicycles, ball bear 


ings, roller bearings, etc. 


The Standard Roller Bearing Co. !n the past year | built 
and equipped a large addition to its factory in Philadelpl 

t a cost of $300,00¢ The main factory consists of a building 
soo ft. long by 150 ft. wide and another of three stories 70 ft 
by 260 f lhere is also a large foundry, forging 1 blacl 
mit he rdening roon tc., giving t floor spat 
of over 100,000 sq. ft An additional piece f ground has 
recently been purchased measut 300 ft. by 200 ft. adjoining 





their factory, upon which another addition will at once be 
erected to accommodate the machinery purchased from the 
Federal Mfg. Co. The ball making is directly under the charge 
f Robert H. Grant, superintendent, who was formerly man 


ger of the Grant Ball Co. with which he had 18 years experi 


ence in the manufacturing of steel balls. TI 


who represented the Federal Mfg. Co. for a number of years 
in New York, having entire charge of the Eastern busines 
will continue as manager of the ball sal lepartment. F. M 
Germane, who for a number of years had charge of the 
Western territory for the Federal Mfg. C be Western 
ules manager for the Standard Co., with headq 


Chicago, where he will carry a full line of steel balls, roller 
and ball bearings, etc. At present he will run the Federa 
ball plant for the Standard Roller Bearing C intil it 1s 


moved to Philadelphia in June 
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INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY. 


If you are in need of machinery of any description, please notify 


The [ron Trade Review, and we will put you in mmunication with our 


advertisers at once 


New Buyers : 

Proposals for hardware, iron, nails, plumbers, steam and 
gas fitter’s tools, fittings and supplies will be received by the 
Commissi mer of Indian Affairs, 602 South Seventh street, St 
Louis, Mo., until April 27. Particulars may be obtained by 
addressing F. E. Leupp, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C 

he Richard Eccles Co., Auburn, N. Y., has been incorpo 
capital of $100,000 for the manufacture of iron 


Richard Eccles, William 


rated with 
and steel forgings Directors are: 
W. Eccles and Andrew H 

fhe United Foundry Co., Cincinnati, O., has been incorpo 
Incorporators are: J. W 


Mueller, Frank Grieme, George Laible and 


Johnson 
rated with capital of $25,000 
Malloy. H. W. 
Christian Hasecoster 
fhe Thomas Spring & Gear Co., Canisteo, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000. Directors are: Charles 
Thomas, C. O. Rose, A. O. Hopkins, Hornellsville 

lhe Davis Foundry & Machine Tool Works, Rome, Ga., is 
in the market for a 10-ton traveling crane 

lhe Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co., Gadsden, Ala., 
is in the market for boilers, blowers, steam fittings, etc., for 
its new 200-ton blast furnace 

the Eastern Pennsylvania Stone Co. is incorporating to 
deal in trap rock, and will be in the market for rock crushers, 
Address 1. G. Ross, 1208 


Pennsylvania building, Philadelphia, Pa 


T llers, screens, conveyors, ets 


The Strobel Steel Construction Co., Chicago, has been in 
ipital of $50,000 


aa Incorporators are 
Charles L. Strobel, Henry A. Gardner and William France 


corporated with a 
Anderson 
[he Board of Ways of ¢ 


shortly call tor bids for the construction of 


ommunication of Argentina wi 
lyr 


os San Carloss, Barrancon and Aguanda and the recon 


struction of a bridge over the arroyo Clara lhe estimated 
cost 1s $112,000. Separate tenders will be asked for the ma 
and for construction Bids will also be asked for ri 
pairs to the Custom House building at Concepcion del Uru 
guay; estimated cost, $16,000 
Che Isaac Kubie Co., 966 Maiden lane, New York, is so 
liciting estimates for about 550 tons rails, freight cars for 
carrying sug omotive and other equipment for 
ibout eight miles of standard gauge railroad te connect tw 
important sugar estates with one of the principal railroads 
Cuba 


Fires and Accidents : 

\n explosion in the power plant oi Eckel Bros., Syracus« 
N. Y., March 23, caused a loss « 
was wrecked 

lhe fire March 27 in the Star Iron Works, Montreal, caused 
a loss of $60,000 

The plant. of the Carter & Hakes Co. Winsted, Conn 
maker of milling machinery, was partly burned March 20 


it $10,000 The Corliss engine 


ie loss is $14,000, covered by insurance Many valuable pat 
terns and a number of finished machines were destroyed 
The plant of the Walker Mfg. Co., Council Bluffs, Ia., was 


destroyed by fire March 25 Loss $40,000 





New Construction : 

lhe Tuscaloosa Fou dry & Machine Co., 
has compieted its new foundry, 50 x 70 ft., and will build a 
machine shop, 30 x 8o ft The company will dk 
foundry and machine business 
Che Hart-Parr Co., 


Charles City, la., will build an addition 
to its main f 


building, 85 x 185 ft., and will extend the foundry 
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by an addition 60 x 75 ft. The capacity of the plant will be 
nearly doubled. 

rhe J. Geo. Leyner Engineering Works, Denver, Col., con- 
template building an addition to their plant. At the present 
time about 200 men are employed, and it is expected that 
within a month the force will be doubled. 

The B. F. Barnes Co., Rockford, IIL, will build a two-story 
machine shop, 100 x 8o it., this summer 

The Hay Foundry & Iron Works, Newark, N. J., is about to 
build a new structural shop, 130 x 400 ft., a template shop, 
50 x 8o ft., power house, so x So ft., and other additions 
Prices are wanted on machinery, cranes, etc 

Che American Pulley Co., 29th and Bristol streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will build an addition to its plant, 50 x 1§0 ft., 
one story. 

Ihe Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., has 
awarded the general contract for an iron foundry and ware 
house to the Milwaukee Bridge & Iron Co. The cost will be 
$50,000. 

The Crescent Mig. Co., Greenfield, O., will erect a plant at 
Louisville, Ky., for the manufacture of wood and iron novel- 
ties. The cost will be $25,000 

he Stocker Machine Co. will build a plant, 48 x 151 ft., at 
20 Clinton street, Chicago. 

An addition to the J. E. Tilt building, Huron and Kings- 
bury streets, Chicago, has been built at an expense of $100,000, 
and has been leased by the Gibson Wire Spring Co. at an an- 
nual rental of $17,000. 

lhe Payne & Beard Co., 
porated, will erect a building, 75 x 4o ft., and will manufacture 


Lexington, N. C., recently incor 
galvanized iron and sheet-metal work. 

Fred C. Ayer has sold his interest in the Baschen & Ayer 
Machine Co., Chicago Heights, IIL, and will build a plant of 
his own, 44 x 60 ft, where he will manufacture metal special- 
ties. 

The American Steel Foundries advises us that it expects to 
enlarge the capacity of its plant at Sharon, Pa., by the erec- 
tion of additional buildings, in order that it may have more 
space in its finishing department [he details have not yet 
en decided upon 
he lron Clad Mig. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., whose plant was 

ntly destroyed by fire, advises us that it will rebuild, but 

ot able to state where the new plant will be located. ‘The 
npany has been cramped for room for several years, as it 


id many factories under one roof. It had its range boiler 


factory, soda fountain factory, milk can factory, steel barrel 
factory, galvanized ware factory, enameled ware works and ice 
cream can factory all combined, in a way, and in replacing the 
nuulding the company is anxious to have each one of these fac 


ndependent of the other 


General Industrial Notes : 


lhe orders on the books of the Pressed Steel Car Co. are 
ui to be the largest its history. It is expected that th 
earnings during the current year will be large enough to pay 


the regular dividend of 7 percent on the preferred stock, pay 


off at least $1,000,000 of the outstanding gold bonds and show 
substantial surplus 
Benjamin Watson, 66 to 70 Beaver street, New York City, 


has recently incorporated his business. He will continue a 


brokerage business, representing railroads and other corpora 
tions for the buying and selling of equipment, railway sup 
plies, machinery, etc. In the past he has represented a num 
ber of large roads, and at present has the sale of all the New 
York Elevated Railway locomotives and cars which have been 
retired on account of the road having been equipped with elec 
The Walker Steel Range Co., Ltd, has removed from 


Windsor, Ont., t 


granted a loan of $15,000 by the city of Gri 


company has been 
msby for a term of 


vears, has purchased a large foundry property there, and 
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will increase facilities in every way so that it will be able to 
take care of the large business which it has booked 

A contract for 200 street cars of the largest and latest 
pattern, fully equipped, has been awarded the J. G. Brill Co 
by the Chicago City Railway Co. The order is said to amount 
to about $1,500,000. Delivery is to be made before June 1, 
and in order to complete the work at the required time, the 
contract will be divided among the company’s plants in Phila- 
delphia, Elizabeth, N. J., Cleveland and St 
works at each place will build 50 of the cars 


Louis. The 


(he International Power Co. has received a contract to 
build for the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, two 
of the largest size Diesel engines. 

The dry dock built by the Maryland Steel Co., Sparrows’ 
Point, Md., for the United States Government, is now nearing 
completion, and plans for towing it to Subig Bay, in the 
The dock is 500 


ft. long, 100 ft. wide and 42 ft. high, and is capable of lifting 


Philippines, are now under consideration. 


a ship drawing 35 ft. of water. The displacement of the dock 
is 11,000 tons and its cost $1,124,000. By using the new dock 
the United States navy will be independent of foreign docking 
facilities of Hong Kong and other Eastern ports 

[The Abner Doble Co., of San Francisco, has filled the 
following foreign orders for water wheels recently A 300 
h. p. double Doble wheel, equipped with two Doble needle 
regulating nozzles, for the Hilo Electric Light Co., of Hawaii; 
four 340-h. p. wheels for the Braden Copper Co., of Chili. An 
order recently received calls for a complete sawmill outfit to 
be installed in the Philippine Islands 

Norman B. Livermore & Co., San Francisco, has shipped 
to Honolulu a quantity of dredging machinery and equipment 
for the use of Lord & Belser, of that city, on a $200,000 dredg 
ing and filling contract for the Government. 

[he Freeman Foundry & Machine Co., Joplin, Mo., is ex- 
tending its business into Mexico. Several car loads of ma 
chinery have recently been shipped to Torres, Sonora, Mex. 
A large number of mine cars have been shipped to Kansas, 
Indian Territory and Arkansas. Some new equipment is 
being added by the company. 

The Muncie Gas Engine Supply Co., Muncie, Ind., is pre- 
paring to operate its plant both night and day. The number 
of employes will be increased by 50. The company has re 
cently completed the building of a new structure. 

The Oklahoma City Wire Work Mfg. Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., is enjoying a prosperous business. W. S. Hanson, for- 
nerly with the American Round Bale Cotton Co., has been en- 
gaged as superintendent to take charge of the mechanical de- 
partment. Considerable new machinery will be installed to en- 
large the company’s manufacturing business 

The Evens & Howard Fire Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
secured the contract for the firebrick to be used in the con- 
truction of 60 new coke ovens for the Monterey Iron & Steel 
Works, Monterey, Mex 

The Honolulu Iron Works, Hawaiian Islands, which com- 
peted with foundries in the United States for the installation 
of sugar plants in Mexico and other Central and South 
American countries, has secured the contract to erect a 12- 
roller mill for the Hawaiian Sugar Co. 

The third full cargo of iron piping for the Panama Canal 
was shipped from Mobile, Ala., this week. The lot consisted 
of 100 carloads of various sizes of piping from the Anniston, 
Ala., foundries of the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun 
dry Co. Large quantitics will also be shipped by way of 
New Orleans. 

[he Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, are now 
building two electric locomotives for the Swedish Government 
for use on the state railways. 

The Suburban Engineering & Contracting Co., 29 Broadway, 
New York recently incorporated with a capital of $100,000, 
will pursue a general engineering and contracting business, 
particularly with reference to water works, filtration systems, 
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pipe lines, coal! handling plants, power ce velopm nt, concrete 
dams and re-enforced concrete construction 
\. McD. Gray, president; Geo. L 


, 
, 


The officers are: 
Scheneck, secretary and 
treasurer; J. B. McCord, engineer and manager hey have 
had an extended experience in engineering and contracting 

; , g 
work. Mr. Gray has been connected with the Tide Water 
Oil Co., Bayonne, N. J., and the Carteret Mfg. Co., ( irteret, 
N. J. Mr. Schenck has for many years been engaged in the 
designing and construction of special machinery Mr. Me 
Cord has until recently been connected with the New York 
Continental Jewell Filtration Co, New York and Chicago, 
as engineer on the design and construction of filtration systems, 


waterworks and general contracting work 


Directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. hav dered 
an issue of $100,000,000 convertible bonds at $75 a share bear 
ing 3'4 percent interest. Privileges are extended to the stock 


holders. Of the bond issue $50,000,000 was authorized by a 
stock vote and the remaining $50,000,000 was authorized two 
years ago, but has never been issued. It is stated that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has already planned the expendi 
ture of $100,000,000. About $25,000,000 will be provided to 


help the Pennsylvania company to take up notes due next fall 


ind $28,000,000 will be expended to retire Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. bonds maturing in June and July. The company will 
spend about $12,500,000 on the New York tunnel and terminal 


project, and improvements to the extent of another $12,500,000 
are planned at different points along the lines of the company 
[he locomotive and car orders for the year will require an 


cutlay of several million more dollars 


Under the reorganization plan of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 


Co., $17,000,000 new bonds and $3,400,000 new common stock 
were set aside for the redemption of the properties held by 


the Rockefeller and Gould interests, who advance: 
cash to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in the fall of 1903, with 
the understanding that the properties of the company turned 
over to them should revert again to that company upon the 
payment of the cost price, with expenses and reasonable inter- 
est From the sale of $17,000,000 bonds and $3,400,000 com- 
mon stock all but $834,460 will be required to redeem the 
properties. Through the reorganization plan, however, the 
company will have in the treasury, available for additional 
capital and future requirements, $8,000,000. ‘There will also 
be in the treasury, reserved for retirement of the outstanding 
issue Of $6,000,000 first mortgage bonds, an equal value in 
new bonds. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of James Bonar 
& Co., Inc., of Pittsburg, held on March 27, the following offi 
cers were elected: James Bonar, president; Isaac W. Semans, 
vice president; Joseph Cawley, secretary; Richard J. Pollard, 
treasurer. The same gentlemen were also elected directors 
[he statement of business for the preceding year showed a 
large increase, and the company reports a good demand for 
the various steam appliances it manufactures 
logue will be sent to engineers upon request 

[he stockholders of the Columbus Forge & Iron Works, 
Columbus, O., have partly reorganized the company since the 
death of its president, William W. Franklin 
who had been treasurer of the company, was made president 
A. Miller, of the Godman Shoe Co., was 
Singleton was re 


Foster Copeland, 


and treasurer. F 
elected vice president, and David W 
elected secretary. Two new directors were elected in the 
persons of R. S. Warner and W. D. Brickell 

Fieser & Bentley, Columbus, O., dealers in pig iron, and 
operators under lease of three Ohio furnaces, announce that 
Louis F 
ducted by Linn Bentley & Co 
Che office of the new firm will be in the Wyan- 


Fieser has retired and that the business will be con- 
The firm is one of the oldest 
in that city. 

dotte building. 
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Engineering Features of Feed Water Heaters 


There are so many combinations that may be made, and so many important economic results obtained in the use of 
feed-water heaters for different industries, that it may almost be designated as a separate branch of engineering. 

Our extended experience in connection with thousands of installations of our hrane Heaters in Central Station 
work, Steel and Iron Furnaces and Mills, Textile Establishments, Office Buildings, Manufacturing Plants, etc., enables us 
to make valuable recommendations as to the best method of installing and operating our Cochrane Feed Water Heaters. 

For instance: A manufacturing concern in Philadelphia found that their supply of steam was insufficientfor their 
requirements, and that they had n~t enough boiler capacity for increasing the supply. Very often they had to run the 
washing and finishing departments all night, to keep up with the dye house. 

We learned of their situation and recommended the installation of one of our Cochrane Feed-Water Heaters and 
Receivers, taking into consideration the engineering features involved, and as a result they now save 25 per cent of their 
former coai bill, are able to get through washing and finishing by three o'clock in the afternoon, and have ample boiler 
capacity for their present requirements. 

Possibly no one has ever figured out the economies which you could obtain by using a Cochrane Heater under the 
proper conditions. May we have the opportunity? 


HARRISON SAFETY BOILER WORKS, Clearfield and 17th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Cochrane Feed Water Heaters, Cochrane Steam and Ol Separators 
and the Sorge-Cochrane Systems. 


PUNCHES AND DIES 


Any Standard—Any Size. 
Guaranteed Quality. 


We mention quality because our prices would lead 
you to think we were offering an inferior article. 


A trial order will convince you that in this case 
‘*the cheapest is the best.”’ 
Send in your specifications today 


THE CLEVELAND PUNCH & SHEAR WORKS CO., - - - Cleveland, O. 


Manufacturers: ‘‘ CLEVELAND" PUNCHES, SHEARS, ROLLS, PLATE PLANERS, ETC. 
** Our Name Denotes Quality.’’ 








WE BUILD 


MACHINERY 


The Kind you want—the way you want it 





Your specifications please 


The Cleveland Machine @ Mfg. Co. 


Hamilton and Hirtland Sts. Cleveland, O. i 























DIAMOND CHAINS © 


wn thoroughly well made steel chain, runnin 

‘on properly milled sprockets, will last muc 

| pepeet o4 poye, ‘Sgt a pes ae em “* 

short belt, The truth of this statement is well 

demonstrated ei Ta Ba i have been re- | 
placed by chain 


Ht) Won rae ae 


FEDERAL MANUFACTURING C1)., Indianapolis 










ig the manu- | 
1uUrposes 
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’ BUFFALO FOUNDRY CO. 


= tallest N. Y. 











Large, Strong, Up to 100 Tons 
Difficult C A: ! T IN GS in Weight 
Made from Cupola fron Air Furnace Semi-Steel. 
No Casting or Order too Large. J 











IRON CASTINGS 


Large Modern Foundry, with capacity sufficient 


for very prompt delivery of any order. 





LARGE WORK A_ SPECIALTY. | 





Semi-Steel Castings 
Machine Moulded Gears 


SEND FOR OUR GEAR LIST. 








Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, 


ANSONIA, CONN. 


